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There is to be, 
at the White 
House, on Feb- 
ruary. 18th, a North American confer- 
ence on the conservation of natural re- 
sources. Invitations have been addrest 
by the President to the Governor-Gen- 
eral and the Premier of Canada and to 
President Diaz of Mexico. These will 
be delivered in person by Gifford 
Pinchot, Chief Forester and chairman of 
the National Conservation Commission, 
who left Washington for Ottawa on the 
28th. From Canada he will go to Mex- 
ico. It is expected that the two Gov- 
ernments will send representatives to 
Washington, where they will confer with 
representatives of the States and of our 
National Government and with the Con- 
servation Commission. In his letter to 
Lord Grey, Governor-General of Can- 
ada, President Roosevelt narrates brief- 
ly the history of the two conferences al- 
ready held (in May and December of 
the present year), and then says: 

_“It is evident that natural resources are not 
limited by the boundary lines which separate 
nations, and the need for conserving them 
upon this continent is as wide as the area upon 
which they exist. In view therefore of these 
considerations and of the close bonds of friend- 
ship and mutual aims which exist between 
Canada and the United States I take especial 
pleasure in inviting you to designate represen- 
tatives of the Government of Canada to meet 
and consult with representatives of the States 
and other departments of this Government and 
the National Conservation Commission in the 
city of Washington on February 18th, 1909. The 
purpose of the conference I have the honor to 
propose is to consider mutual interests involved 
in the conservation of natural resources and in 
this great field to deliberate upon the practi- 
cability of preparing a general plan adapted to 
promote the welfare of the nations concerned.” 
The conclusions of the conference, he 
adds, while wholly advisory in character, 
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can hardly fail to yield important bene- 
ficial results, both in a better knowledge 
of the natural resources of each nation 
on the part of the others and in sugges- 
tions for concurrent action for the pro- 
tection of mutual interests related to 
conservation. 
ss 

Seven prominent 
members of the 
Pittsburg City 
Councils and two bankers were arrested 
on the 21st upon informations sworn to 
by the secretary of the Voters’ Civic 
League, charging conspiracy, corrupt 
solicitation and bribery. The action thus 
taken was due to an investigation which 
has been made by detectives brought 
from another city, and which has been 
in progress for nearly a year under the 
direction of Mayor Guthrie and the 
League. Other persons are soon to be 
arrested. The evidence shows corrup- 
tion like that which was exposed in St. 
Louis by ‘Prosecutor Folk and brought 
to light in San Francisco by Spreckels, 
Heney and Burns. The Councilmen ar- 
rested are William Brand, Jacob Soffel, 
Jr., Hugh Ferguson, Captain John F. 
Klein, W. H. Melaney, Joseph C. Was- 
son and T. O. Atkinson. The last 
named is a member of the Select Coun- 
cil; the remaining six are in the Com- 
mon Council, of which Brand is presi- 
dent. As members of the finance com- 
mittee they had much power, and were 
known as “the big six.” So far as can 
be learned at present, they solicited the 
bribe money and distributed it, as was 
done by the “combine” in St. Louis and 
by Ruef and Chief Supervisor Gallagher 
in San Francisco. With them were ar- 
rested W. W. Ramsey, president, and 
A. A. Vilsack, cashier, of the German 
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National Bank, for paying in June last 
a bribe of $17,500 to secure action mak- 
ing the bank a depository of city funds. 
Proof of this payment was discovered by 
a national bank examiner sent to Pitts- 
burg, it is understood, at the suggestion 
of President Roosevelt. Vilsack ad- 
mitted that the money had been paid. 
He and Ramsey were removed from of- 
fice by the bank’s directors a few hours 
after their arrest. It is reported that in 
all $176,000 was paid by Pittsburg 
banks for the privilege of holding city 
funds. . It appears that the corrupt coun- 
cilmen put a price upon nearly every act 
of municipal legislation for which appli- 
cation was made. Bribes were demand- 
ed and paid in connection with ordi- 
nances relating to paving, street railway 
franchises, the purchase of bridges, the 
construction of filtration beds, etc. It is 
said that $45,000 was distributed among 
sixty members for favorable action upon 
a street railway franchise. An interest- 
ing part of the evidence is a flashlight 
photograph of a councilman taking a 
bribe of $10,000 in a hotel room. He 
had been trapped by detectives. Only by 
force was the money recovered from him 
after the camera had done its work. At 
the hearing in court on the 23d testi- 
mony was given by Robert Wilson, one 
of the detectives, and it was so convinc- 
ing that two or three of the accused men 
lost their bondsmen. Wilson said Klein 
(the owner of several steamboats in the 
excursion trade) told him that there 
were only six incorruptible men in the 
Councils; all the others were for sale at 
prices ranging from $5 upward. There 
are twenty-two warrants not yet served. 
About thirty men have been warned 
that they will be arrested if they attempt 
to leave the city. The overtures of ar- 
rested men who are willing to become 
witnesses for the prosecution have been 
rejected. The president of the League 
says such testimony is not needed. He 
adds that the League has “more than 
enough evidence to send to prison every 
man under arrest and also to convict 
others who will soon be taken into cus- 
tody.”"——-The four men convicted of 
conspiracy to defraud the State of Penn- 
sylvania in connection with the comple- 
tion of the new capitol have been sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned two years in the 


penitentiary. Each also must pay a fine 
of $500, with costs. The convicts are 
W. L. Mathues, formerly State Treas- 
urer; W. P. Snyder, formerly Auditor- 
General; James M. Shumaker, who was 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, and 
John H. Sanderson, a contractor. 


os 


Judge Taft will sail for 
> ma the Isthmus on or about 

January 25th. The armored 
cruisers “North Carolina” and “Mon- 
tana” will carry him and his associates, 
probably starting from the port of 
Charleston. He will be accompanied by 
several eminent civilian engineers. It is 
understood that one of these will be Al- 
fred Noble, recently interested in the con- 
struction of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company’s tunnels under the Hudson 
River at New York. Mr. Noble was a 
member of the Walker Canal Commis- 
sion in 1901, and five years later was a 
member of the Advisory Board of En- 
gineers, whose opinion concerning im- 
portant questions relating to the canal 
was sought. A majority (the five Euro- 
pean engineers and three of the Ameri- 
cans) reported in favor of a sea-level 
canal. Mr. Noble was one of the five 
American members who recommended 
the use of locks, and the lock plan was 
adopted by the President and by Con- 
gress. The recent loss of a part of the 
unfinished Gatun dam has excited inter- 
est once more in the question whether the 
lock plan can safely be used. It is as- 
serted by some that sufficiently firm foun- 
dations for the great dam have not been 
obtained and perhaps cannot be secured. 
This is denied by the Government’s en- 
gineers. A thoro inquiry will be made 
by the experts accompanying Judge Taft, 
and thereafter a final decision as to the 
type of the canal will be made. 


Js 

After the abduc- 

Ni eee soon al tion and murder 
ad of Captain Ran- 
kin, on October 19th, at Reelfoot Lake, 
Tenn., by a band, of night-riders, more 
than one hundred indictments were found 
and many persons were arrested. Eight 
of the indicted men are now on trial at 
Union City, Tenn. They have been clear- 
ly identified as leaders of the band of as- 
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sassins. Col. R. Z. Taylor, the rich at- 
torney who was abducted with Captain 
Rankin, but who escaped by diving into 
a river and swiming beneath the surface, 
told his story to the jury. Four members 
of the secret and oath-bound organization 
became. witnesses for the prosecution and 
made full confessions on the witness 
stand. Three of these had been present 
when Rankin was killed. Their account 
of what took place agreed with Colonel 
Taylor’s. The lives of these witnesses 
had been threatened in court, and one of 
them while testifying was surrounded by 
six armed soldiers. These four men will 
be pardoned, and, as they cannot live 
hereafter in safety at their present homes, 
the State authorities will help them to 
find new homes in some distant part of 
the country. The history of the organi- 
zation was revealed, and its oaths were 
repeated. It was shown that the men on 
trial and their associates had committed 
many outrages. Among the witnesses 
was a woman whom they had dragged 
from her bed in the night and severely 
whipt. because she had applied for a 
divorce from one of the night-riders. She 
begged the court to give her a guard 
when she should leave the witness stand 
for her home. When making raids, the 
members of the band were accustomed to 
wear masks and long black coats. They 
had sentenced to death several prominent 
residents of the county, one of these be- 
ing the judge presiding at this trial. Tes- 
timony for the defendants will be given 
this week. They will attempt to prove 
that they were at home and in bed when 
Rankin was murdered. 


st 


In the contempt cases 
a under an injunction re- 

— lating to a boycott of the 
Bucks Stove and Range Company of St. 
Louis, sentences were pronounced in 
Weippe ce on the 23d by Judge Wright 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. The sentences were as fol- 
lows: Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, one year 
in jail; John Mitchell, vice-president, 
nine months in jail; Frank Morrison, 
seccetary of the Federation, six months. 
More than a year ago the St. Louis com- 
pany applied in Washington for an in- 
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junction forbidding the Federation’s of- 
ficers to publish the company’s name in 
its “unfair” or “we don’t patronize” lists. 
A temporary injunction was granted in 
December, 1907, and this was made per- 
manent in March last. As the order was 
not obeyed, the three defendants were 
cited for contempt, and the arguments 
were begun on November toth. After 
the sentences had been made known, last 
week, notice of appeal was given, and 
the defendants were released on bail. 
The appeal is first to the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, and 
then to the United States Supreme 
Court. More than a year must elapse 
before a final decision can be reached. 
In pronouncing sentence, Judge Wright 
reviewed the history of the case at great 
length, criticising the defendants with 
much severity. There has been in the 
press some comment upon the tone of 
his opinion, which would have been 
more satisfactory to many if it had 
shown less evidence of the judge’s indig- 
nation and heat. The sentences have 
excited a protest in the ranks of organ- 
ized labor. Many persons have exprest 
to President Roosevelt their objections 
or have asked him to pardon the three 
defendants. On the 24th he informed 
Attorney-General Bonaparte that he de- 
sired with his assistance to examine the 
history of the case. On the 26th there 
was given out at the White House an ex- 
planatory statement, part of which was 
as follows: 

“Whether the President does or does not 
think the sentence of Mr. Gompers and his 
associates excessive is not at present of con- 
sequence, because he cannot take any action or 
express any opinion while the case is pending 
before the courts. When final decision is made 
then the President can properly consider 
whether the terms of imprisonment are exces- 
sive or improper. But it is of course impos- 
sible for the President to act while an appeal 
is pending, for he has nothing whatever to act 
about. The courts must finish with the case 
first, and the defendants are at the present 
moment at liberty on bail. 

“If the defendants see fit to abandon their 
appeal the matter will then of course be at 
once brought before the Executive, in which 
case it will receive immediate and most careful 
consideration. But the defendants have a per- 
fect right to prosecute their appeal, and if un- 
successful in final court then to ask for pardon 
or commutation. But as long as they are 
prosecuting an appeal the President has noth- 
ing to do with the matter. 
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“The President has already instructed the 
Department of Justice to keep him fully in- 
formed as to the progress of the case, so that 
in the event of its becoming proper for him to 
act he may already have at his disposal al] of 
the facts which will enable him to decide 
whether there was justification for the sen- 
tence, and whether if there was justification 
for some punishment the sentence is or is not 
altogether too severe. But at present the Pres- 
ident has no more to do with the case than 
the case of the $29,000,000 fine imposed by 
Judge Landis on the Standard Oil Company, 
which is also on appeal and concerning which 
the President has also been repeatedly asked 
to interfere by well meaning persons who did 
not know that he could not interfere while the 
matter was still before the courts on appeal.” 
On the 27th Mr. Gompers sent word to 
the Central Federated Union of New 
York that on account of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Danbury Hat 
boycott case he had decided to discon- 
tinue the publication of the “we don’t 
patronize” list until further effort should 
be made to secure legislation excluding 
labor unions from the restrictions of the 


Sherman act. 
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Castro is no longer 
President of Vene- 
zuela. The office has 
been taken by Jvan Vicente Gomez; 
Vice-President, in whose charge Castro 
left the Government when he sailed for 
Europe. There are indications that Go- 
mez was loyal to Castro until he discov- 
ered a plot of Castro’s friends to assas- 
sinate him. These friends held a meet- 
ing on the night of the 18th, at the house 
of one Guzman, formerly a Cabinet Min- 
ister, to whom Castro had committed his 
personal affairs. It was decided that 
Gomez and several others should be 
assassinated and that the Government 
should be seized. There is some ground 
for a belief that the plot was inspired by 
Castro himself. Torres Cardenas, for- 
merly Minister of the Interior, was ap- 
pointed leader. News of this conspiracy 
reached Gomez the same night. In the 
morning he personally and without aid 
arrested Castro’s brother (the com- 
mander of a regiment) and Torres Car- 
denas. The latter attempted to shoot 
Gomez, who disarmed him. Other ar- 
rests followed. Gomez’s courage com- 
mended him to the people, who promptly 
gave him support. He decided to elimi- 
nate Castro influence from the Govern- 
ment. Removing the old Cabinet, he ap- 
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pointed a new one of progressive men, 
and straightway sought a settlement of 
Venezuela’s disputes with foreign Pow- 
ers. In a proclamation setting forth his 
peaceful purpose, he plainly declared that 
the “diabolical plot” had been the work 
of Castro’s “intimate friends.” All this 
became known in the United States on 
the afternoon of the 22d. Gomez had 
already exprest to Secretary Root a de- 
sire to resume friendly relations with our 
Government, and had asked that we 
should send to Venezuelan waters “an 
adequate naval force” to assist him. 
Therefore the battleship “Maine” had 
sailed for La Guayra on the 21st. She 
was followed by the “Des Moines” and 
the “North Carolina,” the latter carrying 
William I. Buchanan, a diplomatist of 
much experience in Central America and 
South America, whom the President had 
appointed a special commissioner to nego- 
tiate for a resumption of friendly inter- 
course. Gomez had approached Holland 
in a similar manner. He suspended the 
operation of Castro’s decree affecting 
trade with Curagao, and the Dutch war- 
ships were withdrawn. To Europe he 
sent Dr. Paul, formerly Foreign Minis- 


“ter, to settle Venezuela's disputes there. 


This was not all. He resumed friendly 
relations with Colombia, released all of 
Castro’s political prisoners, establisht 
freedom of the press, abolisht Castro’s 
cattle monopoly, and invited all the polit- 
ical exiles to return. The leaders ,of the 
Matos rebellion at once started for Vene- 
zuela, General Rolando saying he would 
heartily support the new President. The 
Venezuelan offices of the New York and 
Bermudez Asphalt Company (fined $5,- 
000,000 by Castro) were reopened. At 
last accounts Gomez’s authority was gen- 
erally recognized, and foreign Powers 
were regarding his course with approval. 
On the 23d, Castro, then in a Berlin hos- 
pital, had not been told of his deposition. 
A day or two later he publisht a state- 
ment, which was virtually an abdication, 
altho he questioned the assertion that the 
Gomez Government was hostile to-him. 
Gomez had caused the Bank of Venezuela 
to cancel the letters of unlimited credit 
which it had given to Castro, but it is un- 
derstood that the latter has millions on 
deposit in Europe. The general expec- 
tation is that he will never return to Ven- 
ezuela——Gen. Antoine Simon, leader 
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of the successful revolution in Hayti, was 
inaugurated as President on the 20th. He 
has placed none of his rivals in his Cab- 
inet. The most formidable of them, Gen- 
eral Firmin, has been appointed Minis- 
ter to the United States. In Cuba, on 
the 24th, the Electoral College formally 
cast a unanimous vote for José Miguel 
Gomez. to be President, and Alfredo 
Zayas to be Vice-President. 


st 


This has been a pessi- 
Bh bgt AB mistic week on the Bal- 

kan question. It had 
been understood that the negotiations be- 
tween Austria and Turkey had reached 
a point where the only important differ- 
ence of opinion was the amount of 
money to be paid to Turkey as com- 
pensation for the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and that Austria had 
offered $10,000,000, and Turkey was 
willing. to accept $20,000,000. Now it is 
announced with considerable authority 
that Marquis Pallavicini, the Austrian 
Ambassador at Constantinople, has in- 
formed Kiamil Pasha, the Grand Vizier, 
that Austria absolutely refuses to make 
any compensation. The Grand Vizier 
insists upon a pecuniary indemnity re- 
garding the commercial concessions of- 
fered by Austria as altogether inade- 
quate. If the deadlock remains un- 
broken it is likely to lead to a general 
European conference, if not to war. The 
position of Russia on the question is dif- 
ficult and involved. The Russian For- 
eign Minister, Mr. Isvolsky, showed 
this plainly in his speech of the 25th in 





the Duma. He defended his Govern- 
ment against the attacks of the press, 
because no protest has been raised 


against the annexation, by saying that 
he had been obliged to take into account 
the treaties of Budapest and Berlin, for 
Russia maintained that international 
treaties could be modified only by an 
agreement of the signatory Powers. It 
would have been dangerous for Russia 
to have made an individual protest un- 
less the nation was willing to back it up 
with arms. Russia, he said, was acting 
in harmony with Italy, France and 


Great Britain in the endeavor to settle 
the matter in a pacific manner, and he 
hoped that Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary would not be obdurate. 


Russia, he 
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declared, would continue to occupy a 
disinterested position, but will warmly 
support the interests of the Slavs. The 
proposal of Austria that the question of 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina be made a matter of preliminary 
negotiations between the various cabi- 
nets instead of being immediately 
brought before a conference of the Pow- 
ers has received the approval of Russia 
in a note to the signatories of the Treaty 
of Berlin. The acceptance is condi- 
tional upon similar action by the other 
Powers, and the note refers to the ac- 
tions of Austria and Bulgaria as “vio- 
lently shaking the foundations of politi- 
cal equilibrium and endangering the 
peace of the world.” This is not likely 
to lead to a settlement of the question, at 
least not for a long time. Bulgaria, like 
Austria, refuses even to consider the 
question granting an indemnity to Tur- 
key for her action and has addrest a note 
to the Powers protesting against the of- 
fensive tone in which the Sultan in his 
speech to the throne refers to Bulgaria. 
The boycott in Turkey against the Aus- 
trian and even German goods still con- 
tinues. At Avlona, Albania, the boy- 
cotters threw into the sea the provisions 
of one of the vessels of the Austrian 
Lloyd Line. The Austrian mails at the 
same port have also been interfered with 
by a mob. The Austrian position may 
be best stated in the words of the Aus- 
trian Premier, Baron von Bienerth, in 
his speech on the annexation bill: 

“From the beginning Austria-Hungary re- 
garded the idea of a conference with sympathy, 
and lost no time in defining her position in re- 
gard to it so soon as the nine points of the 
program became known. Except Turkey, no 
State has yet, so far as I know, done as much. 
We even consider the meeting of the confer- 
ence to be positively desirable, and we are 
ready, by showing all possible consideration, to 
do what we can to realize it. Our only condi- 
tion is that a complete agreement concerning 
the tasks of the conference shall previously be 
attained between the Powers. We must hold 
fast to this condition, because the boundless 
debates that would otherwise take place would 
restrict the beneficent influence to be expected 
from the conference. 

“Our good right proceeds from our previous 
rule in Bosnia and Herzegovina, a rule unlim- 
ited as to time and not susceptible of material 
increase. The extension of his majesty’s sov- 
ereignty to Bosnia and Herzegovina was solely 
the perfecting of a registration of his legai 
title to possession. A constitution for the two 
provinces is in course of preparation, and the 
joint government is sincerely endeavoring to 
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solve the question in a manner corresponding 
to the real needs of all classes of the ula- 
tion. The settlement of the position of the 
provinces in regard to Austria and Hungary is 
* reserved for the future, and I can only give 
the assurance that the government will exer- 
cise to the full the influence of Austria in the 
solution of the problem. Austria has borne, 
to say the least, an equal part with Hungary in 
the work and cost of the occupation and ad- 
ministration. The discrepancies between the 
texts of the Austrian and Hungarian annexa- 
tion bills cannot affect the equality of Austrian 
and Hungarian rights.” 


a 
Some little excitement 
has been stirred up in 
Paris by an insult offered 
to the President of the Republic. As 
President Falliéres was taking his usual 
morning walk on Christmas Day, a man 
came up behind him and seized him 
around the throat. He proved to be Jean 
Mattis, a café waiter and a fanatical Roy- 
alist. He was unarmed and claims that 
his intention was only to pull the Presi- 
dent’s beard. In his room was found a 
mass of reactionary literature, and it is 
evident that he is a weak-minded man in- 
cited to the act by a desire for notoriety, 
and by reading the Royalist attacks upon 
the President, which have of late been 
unusually virulent. The opposition pa- 
pers have exploited a scandal, of which 
there appears to be no foundation, con- 
necting the name of André Falliéres with 
the murder of Avocat Astresse by his 
wife. In their comment on the affair 
the reactionary newspapers assert that 
the whole affair was instigated by the 
Republicans in order to provoke feeling 
against the Royalists. The same ele- 
ments are concerned in the riots in the 
Medical School of the Sorbonne. The 
students revolted against the inaugura- 
tion of a new system of examinations, 
and two thousand of them paraded the 
Latin Quarter denouncing the university 
authorities. The police were unable to 
handle the mob, which charged them 
with stones, eggs and sticks. Nu- 
merous windows were smashed and near- 
ly one hundred persons were injured. It 
was found necessary in the end to call out 
the Republican Guard, which cleared the 
streets. As a consequence of the riot the 
University Council has closed the School 
of Medicine to the first and second year 
students for a period of three months. In 
their discussion of the affair the French 
papers generally admit the necessity for 
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reform in the medical schools. It is said 
that the education given to the medical 
students is too theoretical and that the 
examinations are not impartially con- 
ducted. M. Thalamas, whose lectures on 
Joan of Arc in the Sorbonne were re- 
garded as blasphemous and anti-patriotic~ 
by Royalists and Catholics, is having 
great difficulty in continuing his lectures 
this year. His first lesson of the year 
was broken up by the students, who at- 
tacked him with physical violence, and 
since then the lecture room has been 
guarded by the police. On the occasion 
of his third lecture it required a force of 
150 police to maintain order in the vicin- 
ity, and twenty-five arrests were made 
of the students from the organizations 
that attempted to invade the building. No 
One was admitted except on a personal 
card signed by the rector or M. Thala- 
mas. 
Jz 
A serious conflict took place on 
Russia Elk Island, a summer resort 
near Moscow, between the po- 

lice and the leaders of a revolutionary 
organization. The villa where a meeting 
was being held was surrounded by the 
police, but as they approached they were 
fired upon by the revolutionists. Troops 
were called upon to reinforce the police, 
but were the second time beaten back. 
In this charge Baron Cotte, Chief of the 
Secret Police, was killed and Colonel 
Muraki was wounded. For twenty hours 
the revolutionists held the house, until 
finally the artillery was brought to bear 
upon it. Only two men were found in it 
when it was captured—Tchernoff, head 
of the Central Committee of Social Rev- 
olutionists, who had fired eighty rounds 
of ammunition, killing himself with the 
last round, and a comrade named Sidor- 
kin, who was seriously wounded. The 
Duma past a bill dissolving the mirs or 
village communes and distributing among 
individuals the land hitherto held in com- 
mon. There was a strong opposition to 
the measure in the Duma, particularly 
from the peasant deputies, who objected 
to an attack upon this ancient Russian 
institution, but the speech in the Duma 
from Premier Stolypin explaining that 
personal ownership of land was an indis- 
pensable condition of agricultural prog- 
ress carried the day. The Duma past a 





bill for continuing the increase in pen- 
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sions to army officers which was estab- 
lisht during the war with Japan. For- 
eign Minister Isvolsky’s statement of the 
Government Balkan policy was approved 
by the Duma by a large majority, and 
sympathy was expressed with the kindred 
Slav peoples. Mr. Pokrovsky, a Social 
Democrat, created some excitement by 
declaring that the Russian Government 
had encouraged political assassination in 
Bulgaria during the reign of Prince Al- 
exander and the early years of Prince 
Ferdinand. Upon his asserting that 
“when an Armenian appealed to Christ 
to save him from massacre, Christ was 
dumb, being silenced by Russian diplo- 
macy,” the deputy was suspended by the 
president for three sessions of the Duma, 
and another Social Democrat who pro- 
tested against this sentence was also sus- 
pended. The entire body of Social Dem- 
ocrats then left the chamber. A provi- 
sional budget authorizing expenditures 
amounting to $421,137,000 has been ap- 
proved by the Cabinet, and will be pro- 
mulgated by an imperial ukase after the 
adjournment of the Duma for the holi- 
days. It shall provide for the expenses 
of the Government until next April, when 
the Duma will be able to finish its exam- 
ination of the regular budget for 1909. 
In St. Petersburg the Asiatic chol- 
era has revived with increased virulence. 
On Christmas Day there were thirty-one 
new cases and thirteen deaths reported. 
The hospitals have been reopened and 
now contain 225 persons suffering from 
the disease. The Jews in Finland are 
being again persecuted by the Russian 
authorities. Hundreds of them have been 
driven from their homes and have suf- 
fered from cold and starvation. Very 
few Hebrews have been permitted to ac- 
quire citizenship in Finland, and all 
others are regarded as foreigners, and 
are subjected to annoying restrictions in 
regard to residence and occupation. In- 
dividual licenses permitting six months’ 
residence in Finland are granted only by 
action of the Senate. By a law of 18094 
they were allowed the trading privileges 
of other foreigners in the towns of Hel- 
singfors, Abo and Viborg alone. The 
late Finnish Diet refused to consider a 
proposition abolishing Jewish disabilities. 
The Jewish young men are obliged to 
serve in the Russian army, and when 
their term has expired they are not al- 
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lowed to return to their homes in Fin- 
land. Another blow has been struck by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals, which has introduced a 
bill in the Diet prohibiting the Jewish 
manner of slaughtering animals for 
Kosher meat. This will cause further 
emigration of orthodox Jews. 


a 


The Dalai Lama of Tibet has 
China left Peking for Lhassa, where 

he will probably remain hence- 
forth. He left his capital- four years 
ago, when Tibet was invaded by 
the expedition of British troops un- 
der the command of Sir Francis 
Younghusband, and took refuge in Mon- 
golia. He has ever since been trav- 
eling from point to point, thru Mongolia, 
Manchuria and China, where his visits 
were regarded as a great honor on ac- 
count of his sanctity as the reincarnation 
of Buddha, but nevertheless as a great 
burden because of the expense of provid- 
ing for his caravan of four hundred per- 
with the necessary camels and 
horses. The effect of the British inva- 
sion has been to strengthen the hold of 
China on Tibet, where the Dalai Lama 
had become practically supreme. Hence- 
forth the Chinese Commissioner or Am- 
ban at Lhassa will supervise his acts. 
The Chinese Government has conferred 
upon the Dalai Lama the title of Sincere 
and Loyal Spreader of Civilization, in- 
dicative of the policy of reform which he 
is expected to inaugurate in Tibet. 
It is feared that the Regent, Prince Chun, 
is in danger of assassination, and an im- 
perial guard taken from the Manchu 
regiments has been organized for the pur- 
pose of protecting the palace-——-An at- 
tempt to enforce the anti-opium edict re- 
sulted in a riot at Tungan, twenty miles 
north of Amoy. The natives persisted in 
planting poppies in spite of orders of the 
authorities to the contrary, and in the re- 
sulting conflict one officer and ten civil- 
ians were killed——New explanations 
continue to be given in regard to the ob- 
ject of Tang Shao-yi’s mission to the 
United States. The latest is that publisht 
by the Asahi that he was sent to Wash- 
ington for the purpose of obtaining a 
loan for the colonization of Manchuria 
by the Chinese as an offset to the Jap- 
anese invasion. 











The Story of My Imprisonment 


BY NICHOLAS TCHAYKOVSKY 


[We recall no Russian in recent years who has so endeared himself to the American 


people as the patriot, Tchaykovsky. 


When he was arrested and cast into prison some 


months ago for the crime of being a hater of injustice and oppression, hundreds of the lead- 
ing men and women of England, France and the United States united to ask the Russian 


Government either to try him or set him free. 
not survive the rigors of another winter in prison. 


It was feared that his advanced years would 
If the Russian Government does not 


heed the piteous cries of its own people it does have a respect for foreign opinion, espe- 
cially when loans are to be made, so finally Mr. Tchaykovsky was released on a bail of 
50,000 rubles, which was raised largely in London and New York. The story which follows 
of his imprisonment is the first he has written since he has left prison.—Ep1Tor.] 


T is only natural that my personal 
friends in America, as well as the 
friends of my country generally, are 

eager to hear at least a few words from 
me, and I feel bound to respond. I 
thoroly understand the state of their 
minds. They are like friendly bystand- 
ers standing on the sea coast watching a 
terrible storm which has seized a frail 
boat with its single-handed rower. So 
many valuable lives, so many dear souls, 
have already perished on this fatal spot 
—their gaze is riveted on the misty foam 
where the conflict between an individual 
human spirit and the blind forces of the 
elements is waging. At last the crisis 
is over, the boat, as if by magic, is safe, 
while the rower embraces his friends on 
the coast, for the elements had somehow 
glided over him and the shell-like boat 
without injuring either. The miracle, 
however, lies not in the saving, but far 
deeper. The critical moment of facing 
the terrible danger instead of disabling 
the rower has only strengthened him. 
The overfilled heart is ready to overflow. 
But first as to facts. 

A year and a half ago I left the Brit- 
ish shore for Russia, craving to learn, to 
see and to hear with my own eyes and 
ears the actual situation. So incredible, 
so perplexing seemed the news which 
came thru the press and thru arriving 
eye witnesses, neither supplying any in- 
telligible key to the puzzle, that the wave 
of faith and of courage was evidently 
retreating. But why? Was it because 
“The sweetness of mercy brew’d destruction 
And the frightened monarchs came back once 

again ?” 

I arrived in St, Petersburg in August, 
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1907, and decided to make a tour thru 
the eastern and northeastern provinces, 
which were the least known to me, for 
the purpose of learning and observation. 
I knew only too well that my plans were 
bound to be frustrated by my arrest had 
I appeared at the frontier under my own 
name. Therefore I had provided my- 
self with an assumed name and a false 
Russian passport, and safely went thru 
those provinces by rail, by boat and by 
horse chaise. I saw, heard and learnt 
what I wanted; all went well with me 
until the very eve of my departure from 
the capital for England. On that last 
day I had unfortunately caught what 
they call here “a tail,” probably thru 
merely the accidental coincidence of hav- 
ing entered a house where some one else 
was being watched, consequently as soon 
as I entered the railway station the fol- 
lowing noon I was significantly touched 
on the shoulder by a gendarme and ar- 
rested by order. When asked for my 
name and passport in the gendarmerie 
room of the railway station I produced 
my false document, acknowledging that 
altho I had been residing under that 
name it was not my own passport. I 
moreover declined to reveal my identity 
until a formal accusation and the reason 
of my arrest were declared. Then all 
my papers, packets and luggage were 
ransacked. cataloged (altho not with- 
out omissions and disappearances), 
sealed and together with me sent under 
a strong escort to a preliminary prison. 
There I had to live for three days in an 
empty and dirty room temporarily con- 
verted into a prison cell, at night sleep- 
ing without undressing on a bare and 
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hard oilcloth couch, using my fur coat 
as a pillow and my overcoat as a blanket. 
When two days later the legal situation 
was explained to me I disclosed my real 
name and received permission to write 
letters to my family in England and in- 
form them of what had happened to me. 
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sulky suspicion and hatred, veneered 
with military deception, surrounded me 
here, altho my own ‘super - politeness, 
added to my gray hairs and decent 
clothing, preserved me from actual rude- 
ness. 

On November 14th, 1907, we were 

















NICHOLAS TCHAYKOVSKY. 


I learned afterward that these first let- 
ters never reached their destination. For- 
tunately I had provided myself with a 
good sandwich for the journey before 
starting, for no food of any kind was 
given me during my first eighteen hours 
in this dirty prison. An atmosphere of 


taken over to the fortress in two double- 
horse carriages with dark curtains, one 
for myself and three armed gendarmes 
and the other for my luggage and fur- 
ther escort. The formalities of handing 
me over to the fortress authorities, the 
passing thru the formidable iron railings 
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by which the Trubetzkoi Bastion is 
guarded, after the arrival of a special 
key keeper, the sight of a whole detach- 
ment of soldiers with rifles, formed the 
details of the transfer. I was then 
marched between two gendarmes up a 
stone staircase, along a corridor with a 
mysterious looking row of wooden doors 
on the one side and of windows, over- 
looking the square of the bastion, on the 
other, until we reached a door wide open 
as if eager to receive me in its cold em- 
brace. I found myself in a spacious 
vaulted cell with whitewashed walls and 
a yellow painted floor, scantily lighted 
by one narrow window far abeve my 
reach in the thick wall. Here I was or- 
dered to strip by my guards while they 
stood in front of me eagerly scrutinizing 
every motion. A prison garb had to be 
donned instead, rough linen, a thick loose 
and long coat of woolen cloth and a pair 
of loose leather slippers, rough pieces 
of the same linen for a handkerchief, a 
napkin and a towel completed my new 
wardrobe. This ceremony over my own 
things were removed and I was left in 
the empty cell in the position of an un- 
willing Diogenes alone with my thoughts. 

My cell appeared to measure about 20x 
10x10 feet and allowed at least a good 
walking space, ten paces one way and five 
the other. The entire furniture consisted 
of a rough: iron, table bracketed to the 
wall, an iron bedstead close to the table, 
also fixed to the wall and floor and al- 
ways open; an electric lamp covered with 
a convex glass over the table in the wall; 
a porcelain basin fixed to the wall under 
a water tap in one of the corners and, 
last but not least, an ordinary water 
closet without any lid or screen. The 
bedstead had a thin mattress, so that the 
iron trellis underneath could be distinctly 
felt; a sheet, a blanket (or two if neces- 
sary) and-a decent pillow; a small copy 
of the New Testament in Russian and a 
quart mug on the table; such were my 
surroundings. 

Piercing the wall, 214x3 feet thick, was 
the window, about 2x3 feet, with double 
glass framed in iron and wired to prevent 
doves from outside visiting the cell thru 
the ventilators. This window admitted a 


very limited amount of light, principally 
due to another external wall of the for- 
tress of the same height as the Trubetskoi 
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Bastion itself, arising at a distance of ten 
to fifteen feet from the windows of the 
cells of both floors; consequently only a 
very narrow strip of sky could be seen 
from the upper cell and none at all from 
the lower ones, as I learnt subsequently, 
being temporarily placed in one of these 
lower cells. The dark brick external wall 
reflecting very little sunlight thru the 
windows leaves them half dark even on 
bright sunny days. Moreover these lower 
cells are positively damp, and this, togeth- 
er with the darkness, must act terribly 
upon the nerves and the health of those 
who are unlucky enough to be incarcer- 
ated therein for any period over a year. 
(Solitary confinement in the fortress even 
for two years is not a rare occurrence.) 
Fortunately for me I was placed on the 
upper floor, and in order to escape rheu- 
matics asked the authorities at the very 
beginning to allow me the use of my own 
woolen underclothing, to which I had 
been accustomed for the last thirty years 
of my life in England.’ This request of 
mine was granted, I was informed, out of 
regard for my age. A few months later 
I was even transferred into what was said 
to be the best and lightest corner cell in 
the whole bastion, where the external 
wall retreats from the window and leaves 
an open space for the southwest sun rays. 

When I entered the.Trubetzkoi Bas- 
tion the food allowed by the prison con- 
sisted of hot water and black rye bread 
in the morning, two courses of meat for 
dinner at noon and a pudding or stew of 
some kind with hot water for supper at 
6. All additions to this, such as tea and 
sugar, milk, white bread, fruit, sweets, to- 
bacco (I did not smoke), etc., had to be 
ordered once a week at the prisoner’s ex- 
pense from shops outside. I had no rea- 
son to complain of the diet, especially as 
I had money and could buy all the extras 
that I wanted; materials were fresh and 
the supply sufficient, altho the cooking 
was somewhat indifferent. 

There is a small but select library of 
books left by previous inmates for many 
years. Each prisoner may borrow thru 
warders two books at the time three 
times a week, having not more than five - 
books altogether in the cell. It is a curi- 
ous statement to make, but a good many 
young Russians, especially artisans, owe 
whatever higher education they have, 














such as knowledge of languages, philo- 
sophical works, etc., to prison libraries. 
As to myself, I wrote once to my daugh- 
ter from the fortress that I was there 
passing thru a supplementary course of 
higher education, as I read and studied 
in the course of eleven months over one 
hundred volumes of different works. My 
wife and daughter supplied me thru the 
authorities, with books wanting in the li- 
brary, and when I left the fortress I left 
about twenty volumes. 

Letters are allowed to be written from 
the fortress twice a week to near rela- 
tions only. All such letters undergo the 
inspection not only of the fortress author- 
ities, but are also forwarded to the min- 
istry for the strictest censorship of pro- 
curators and examiners. No current poli- 
tics or social topics are allowed to be dis- 
cussed, no complaints or criticisms of any 
authorities, no literary productions; in 
fact in order to express one’s opinion on 
any subjects of general interest beyond 
merely personal wants one ought to learn 
the special Russian art of writing be- 
tween the lines. And it must be admitted 
one attains a considerable proficiency in 
this art under the circumstances. 

Visiting prisoners in the fortress is per- 
mitted only to the nearest relations, usu- 
ally thru two small windows, separated 
by a space of four by five feet where an 
officer has to sit; only in exceptional 
cases is visiting in an ordinary room al- 
lowed. Endless limitations are prescribed 
for these visits. In my own case I re- 
ceived permission to be visited by my 
wife and son about the same time as the 
American and English addresses reached 
here. Soon after that my wife received 
permission to visit me regularly in an or- 
dinary room, and when she left the capi- 
tal my daughter, Mrs. L. V. Bressey, vis- 
ited me in the same way twice a week. 
These visits were to me like flashes of 
fresh air and light to one buried alive. I 
used to live from one visit to another and 
often counted the days and even hours left 
till the next meeting. It was not because 
one feels merely. lonely, I had always 
plenty of imaginary personages and 
thoughts of my own to keep me company, 
but while staying all the time and dealing 
with one’s self one begins to lose the 
sense of reality and is apt to identify 
one’s own phantoms and abstractions with 
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real things, which makes one feel curi- 
ously uneasy and to lose confidence and 
interest in one’s own thoughts—a most 
disheartening sensation. 

Fresh air exercises were allowed in the 
Trubetzkoi Bastion daily (except one 
Saturday in each fortnight devoted to go- 
ing to the Russian hot bath), from fifteen 
to thirty minutes in the square of the 
Bastion, where a few trees and bushes 
are growing. Such a narrow limit of time 
was explained by want of space for ex- 
ercising more than one prisoner at a time, 
the Whole Bastion being capable of ad- 
mitting nearly seventy inmates when the 
cells of both stories are filled. Prisoners 


‘use their own clothes when walking in 


the square. 

Generally speaking I could not com- 
plain of the régime in the fortress as ap- 
plied to myself. But I had good reason 
to ascribe the comparative leniency of the 
authorities to myself much more to the 
expression of public sympathy and inter- 
est in my case in England, the United 
States and France than to anything else. 

For the last eleven days of my im- 
prisonment before liberation I was trans- 
ferred to the so-called Cross Prison or 
St. Petersburg Prison,where the régime is 
supposed to be much milder than in the 
fortress. But I found some of the prison 
conditions, such as sanitation for in- 
stance, far inferior to that of the for- 
tress, while the cubic space of each cell 
in the latter is about 2,000 cubic feet, in 
the “Cross” it is only about 700 cubic 
feet, which is hardly sufficient for one in- 
mate, even without the traditional Rus- 
sian “parashka,” i. e., a pail for human 
refuse, present there and polluting the 
air of the cell every time it is opened. 
Consequently the atmosphere of the cells, 
especially in winter time, which prisoners 
have to breathe twenty-three hours out 
of the twenty-four is simply insufferable. 

As to my case of law I had seen no ex- 
aminer nor were any questions asked of 
me for the first month and a half. And 
then it appeared that the accusation made 
against me consisted of two main points: 
(1) Participation in a criminal conspi- 
racy against the state, 7. ¢e., under Article 
102 of the criminal code; and (2) agi- 
tation abroad—the former accusation 
based on so fantastic and inaccurate a 
statement of facts that it was not diffi- 
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cult for me to knock the bottom out of it. 
As to the second part of the indictment 
[ never made any secret of my sympathy 
with the whole liberal and revolutionary 
movement in Russia, neither my readi- 
ness to supply the public opinion of the 
world with reliable information as to the 
truth and the whole truth of the situation 
in Russia. Moreover I am ready at any 
time to bear the responsibility for doing 
so if this is a crime according to the 
present interpretation of the Russian law. 


My present position is as follows: A . 


golden thread has taken the place of the 
iron fetters which formerly held me. A 
golden thread of 50,000 rubles. At first 
it was officially stated that on receipt of 
this sum the government was willing to 
let me out on bail. The conditions of this 
temporary freedom were couched in 
terms which were apparently misunder- 
stod both by the lawyer and my daugh- 
ter, as they informed me that I would be 
free to live abroad or in Russia until re- 
called for my trial. 


This was, however, later proved to be 
a false hope, as now it turns out that I 
ain tied by law to the town in which my 
case is proceeding. There was even a 
doubt whether I should be allowed to 
make a flying visit to Kazan to see my 
dying mother, who for thirty years has 
yearned to see her youngest born; she is 
now eighty-six, stricken in health and fast 
passing to her last rest. This latter 
doubt has, however, been dispersed and 
I am on the point of departing to Kazan 
via Moscow. 

While in prison I was not idle. I read 
a good deal and hope to publish some of 
the work which I sketched there. I have 
also compiled a booklet on the new Amer- 
ican method of cultivating the arid soil, 
the so-called “dry. system,” by H. 
Campbell, and hope to see it soon in print 
and of some use to the mass of Russia’s 
agriculturists. As soon as I have time 
to be working again I shall prepare some 
of my “Letters from the Fortress” for 
print in England and Russia. 

St. Pererspurc, Russia. 


On Tantramar 


BY WILLIAM HERVEY WOODS 


WE showed him all the city’s pride, 

Our streets, and towers, and harbors wide, 
Yet not for these his woodsman’s eyes 
Gleamed once with wonder or surprise; 

He looked our latest marvels thru 

And heard more tongues than Babel knew 
Unmoved; his homesick thoughts afar 

Still roamed the shores of Tantramar. 


But on the dusky bay by chance 

Our Northman cast an upward glance, 
And lo! across the fading blue 

4 silent wild-fowl phalanx drew, 

And as he marked with face alight 


“Then, then we pile the hearthstone hig, 
As kin and clansmen gather nigh, 
Enliven then the festal board, 

Yheir ordered wheeling down the night, 
“They came,” we heard him sighing say, 
“From Tantramar but yesterday!” 


“On Tantramar” (and now his words 
Ranged freely as his vanished birds), 
“Like night-clouds driving in from sea, 
The wild-fowl gather countlessly; 


Their myriads paint the marshes brown, 
Their wings outroar your clanging town, 
For days; and then twixt sun and sun 
The call comes, and their hosts are gone.” 
“On Tantramar the marshes spread, 

Once in the sunset ruby red, 

Now daily wear a dimmer tone; 

The ice-rim round the pools has grown, 
And soon, where now the ripples play, 
The fox’s foot shall careless stray, 

And hares their moonlit revels keep 

On snow-piled Tantramar asleep.” 

Good cheer, good friends, and kindi; word 
Or else far over wood and lake 

Our snowshoe bands their outing take, 
And song and laughter tingle far 

Across the fens of Tantramar.” 


We listened; and our clanging ways 
Grew tame, when thus we heard him praise 
The wilds, for us uncharted yet, 
Wherein his eager youth was set; 
For tho we boast of storied art 
’T is nature’s touch still rules the heart, 
And a bird’s flight may help unbar 
Our path to some lost Tantramar. 
Battrmore, Mp. 
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New Operas at the Metropolitan 


To the war between our two opera 
houses has been added a civil war with- 
in the domains of the Metropolitan, 
where the dual management has not 
proved a success. When Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza was persuaded to give up the 
Scala in Milan, which he made the lead- 
ing opera house in Italy, and come to 
New York, he was under the impression 
that he was to be the sole manager here, 
as he had been there. When he arrived 
he found, to his surprise, that he 
was to have a partner of equal 
authority in Mr. Dippel. Inas- 
much as the famous Italian does 
not speak English and was ut- 
terly unfamiliar with the situa- 
tion here, the directors had 
deemed it necessary to engage a 
man who does speak several 
languages and who could make 
the necessary arrangements with 
singers of both continents. The 
newspapers urged that Mr. Dip- 
pel be chosen for this task, and 
the directors followed their ad- 
vice. He did his work admira- 
bly, securing the best available 
singers for all the operas to be 
given, making the orchestra 
bigger and better than it has 
ever been, bringing over from 
Germany the finest operatic 
chorus ever heard here, and in- 
troducing many reforms in 
stage management. So far as 
the present season is concerned, 
little, in fact, remained to be 
done when Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
arrived. After there had been 
a few clashes of commands re- 
garding rehearsals and other 
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matters, he nevertheless promptly de- 
manded that the directors give him su- 
preme authority. The directors, at a 
special meeting, complied, prolonging his 
engagement from one year to three 
years. 

Perhaps, in view of what he had given 
up in Milan and had expected here, this 
was only just. Yet everybody felt that 
Mr. Dippel, who had done nearly all the 
work, and had done it so exceptionally 
well, had not been fairly treated. He 
will remain assistant manager till the end 


LUDWIG WULLNER. 
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Conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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of the season, but his continuance there- 
after will depend on the good will of Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza. It is hoped that that 
Italian will be ‘sufficiently just—and 
astute—to retain Mr. Dippel, who is by 
far the best available man for the kind 
of work he has been doing. 

It was unfortunate for Mr. Dippel 
that he had the privilege of bringing for- 
ward the first novelty of the season and 
that this novelty was not a success, 
which gave his opponents a chance to 
cry: “He is not a wise manager.” But 
he was not to blame for accepting 
D’Albert’s “Tiefland,” or for its failure 
to please Metropolitan audiences. It 
would have been foolish not to try that 
opera here, for in Germany it has been 
a huge success, having been sung in Ber- 
lin alone over a hundred times and ac- 
claimed in dozens of other cities. Mr. 
Dippel secured for it a cast that no for- 
eign opera house could have duplicated ; 
it included Destinn, who shared the hon- 
ors of the last London season equally 
with Tetrazzini and Melba; Schmedes, 
the leading tenor of the Vienna Imperial 
Opera ;-Feinhals, the best of all German 
baritones; Hinckley, an American who 


has been heard repeatedly at Bayreuth; 
and two of the best of the Metropolitan’s 
singers for some seasons, Goritz and 
Reiss. It was a cast to conjure with; 
and yet the opera failed. 

Why? Chiefly because of the vast 
auditorium. ‘‘Tiefland” is an opera in 
which the play is more. important than 
the music, and in the vast spaces of the 
Metropolitan no play can be effective. 
The music, while it contains some very 
excellent passages, is not of sufficiently 
sustained interest to atone for this disad- 
vantage, and hence “Tiefland” has been 
sung only five times, including one per- 
formance at the new Academy of Music 
in Brooklyn and one in Philadelphia. 
The story of this opera is based on a 
Spanish play by Guimera, of which there 
are several English versions, in one of 
which, under the title of “Marta of the 
Lowlands,” Bertha Kalich has appeared 
in this country. 

The second Metropolitan novelty, Puc- 
cini’s “Le Villi,” appeared under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Gatti-Casazza, and was an 
even greater failure than “Tiefland”’— 
again thru no fault of the management, 
for it was well staged, and the cast—in- 
cluding Madame Alda, Mr. Bonci and 
Mr. Amato—was adequate. In this case 
the auditorium was less to blame than the 
opera itself, as regards both the libretto 
and the music. The plot is based on a 
legend current in the Black Forest, a 
ballad about a young man named Rob- 
erto, who, on inheriting a fortune, squan- 
ders it in riotous living, forsaking his 
village betrothed, who dies of a broken 
heart. She becomes one of the Villis, or 
spirits of deserted maidens, who haunt 
the forests and waylay faithless lovers. 
They surround Roberto, who is on his 
way home, and drag him into the mad 
whirl of their dance till he falls exhaust- 
ed and dies. 

For a pantomimic ballet such a plot 
might serve very well; for an opera it 
lacks variety, detail and contrast. Why 
was this opera produced? Because it is 
by Puccini, the present hero of the op- 
eratic world. As he is slow in produc- 
ing new works, the managers have gone 
back to his earlier efforts. “Le Villi’ is 
the earliest of them all; he wrote it when 
just out of the conservatory. The music 
is crude and tiresome, and yet there are 














not a few passages which foreshadow the 
genius of the composer of “Tosca” and 
“Madama Butterfly.” What is more in- 
teresting still is the proof this opera af- 
fords that the peculiar, vigorous style, 
abounding in violent contrasts, of the 
post-Verdian Italian opera originated 
with Puccini and not with Mascagni, 
whose “Cavalleria Rusticana” is general- 
ly supposed to have been the first work 
of this school, but which was composed 
six years after “Le Villi.” Had Puccini’s 
early opera been known, much of the 
honor which went to Mascagni as an in- 
novator would have been withheld. Nev- 
ertheless, ‘‘Cavalleria” is a much better 
opera ; it was instructive to hear it on the 
same evening as “Le Villi”; and as its 
cast included Caruso, Destinn, Gay and 
Amato, the astute management was thus 
able to obscure the fact that “I Villi” is 
not a success, even tho at its first two 
performances the public had to pay $7 
for $5 seats. 

Artistically the most important event 
at the Metropolitan so far has been the 
début of Mr. Toscanini as a Wagner 
conductor. He put new life into the 
Verdi and Puccini operas, and he made 
the most of “Carmen”; but would he be 
able to enter into the intricacies of a 
Wagnerian score with the same success? 
He showed, in conducting the “Gotter- 
dammerung,” that he could not only do 
this, but do it without once looking at the 
score during a performance lasting four 
hours and a half. He is an ideal Wag- 
ner conductor, having the gift of reveal- 
ing the melody, of delicate shading, ot 
building up powerful climaxes. An- 
other notable event was the revival of 
“Parsifal,” which, under Dippel’s per- 
sonal supervision, had a performance in 
some respects better than any ever heard 
here. It will be repeated on New Year’s 
Day. 

st 


New Operas at the Manhattan 


It is becoming more and more obvious 
that Mr. Oscar Hammerstein has an ad- 
vantage over the rival opera house in 
possessing a smaller auditorium, which 
not only makes the acting of an operatic 
plot more impressive, but brings the mu- 
sic nearer to the hearers, making their 
nerves vibrate with it as Berlioz said they 
should for the full enjoyment of music. 
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It is to be hoped that the new and larger 
opera house he has announced his inten- 
tion to build will not forfeit these advan- 
tages and destroy the intimacy now en- 


joyed. It is doubtful if the fine art of 
Mr. Renaud, Mr. Gilibert and Mary 
Garden in the Massenet operas would be 
quite as enjoyable in a larger opera 
house. At the same time Mr. Hammer- 
stein doubtless needs a new theater; not 
only because the Manhattan sometimes 
does not hold all those who desire tick- 
ets, but because the structure is not up 
to date. It was not intended for “So- 
ciety,” and there are few boxes; but So- 
ciety now patronizes these performances 
freely, and it is incumbent on the man- 
ager to supply more plutocratic sur- 
roundings, after the fashion of his new 
Philadelphia Opera House, which has a 
pleasing exterior and an interior of daz- 
zling beauty, with plenty of luxurious 
boxes for the millionaires. 

It is not at all unlikely that the two 
novelties Mr. Hammerstein has so far 
produced successfully this season— 
“Samson and Delilah” and “The Jug- 
gler of Notre Dame”—would have been 





MISCHA ELMAN, 
The Russian violinist, now touring this country. 
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failures in the larger Metropoli- 
tan auditorium, and conversely 
that “Tiefland” would have been 
a success at the Manhattan. 
“Samson and Delilah” was, in 
fact, sung at the Metropolitan a 
number of years ago, but the 
audience was so small and so 
frigid that it was promptly with- 
drawn. At the Manhattan, a 
few weeks ago, it drew a crowd- 
ed house and aroused enthusi- 
asm, and it has had a number of 
repetitions. In Paris this opera 
is second in popularity only to 
the works of Gounod and Wag- 
ner, and it is therefore gratify- 
ing to record that New York has 
at last discovered its worth, all 
the more as this result will 
doubtless encourage Mr. Ham- 
merstein to mount another 
Saint-Saéns opera next season, 
probably “Henri VIII.” In most 
American cities “Samson and 
Delilah” is well known thru per- 
formances of it as an oratorio. 
Its beautiful music is, however, 
even in the purely choral sec- 
tions, much more effective in 
connection with the operatic 
scenery and action. The opera 
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Massenet’s “Juggler of Notre 
Dame” also proved to be an in- 
teresting addition to Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s repertory. It is call- 
ed an operatic miracle play and 
has a medieval monastic atmos- 
phere which suggests “Parsi- 
fal” ; indeed, this opera has been 
referred to as the “French Par- 
sifal.” It is far from being as 
strong musically or as marvel- 
ous scenically as Wagner’s last 
work; yet it presents to the eye 
some realistic pictures of monas- 
tic life, and the music has a 
quaint and charming medieval 
color, with a good deal of mel- 
ody, and a spirit of religious 
mysticism and ecstasy which 
Massenet shares with Gounod. 
The story is taken from Anatole 
France’s “Etui de Nacre” and 
tells the adventures of a juggler 
who, failing to amuse the popu- 
lace with his stale tricks, follows 
the call of the Prior of the Ab- 
bey of Cluny and becomes a 
monk. Knowing no Latin or 
fine art like the other monks, he 
is at a loss how to show his 
adoration of the Virgin, and 
finally decides to exhibit his 


was performed admirably Egyptian Tile of the XXth Dynasty. tricks before her image. 
Ameng the recent ropeiion, of He is discovered and de- 

nounced for sacrilegious 
conduct, but the image of the Virgincomes 


to life and with a loving look and gesture 























of the hands bestows a blessing on the 
juggler, who sinks down dead. His part 
was originally intended for a tenor, but 
was at the Manhattan assumed by Mary 
Garden, who succeeded amazingly in 
transforming herself into a young monk 


with tonsure and all. As Boniface, the 
cook, Mr. Renaud gave one of his best 
and most amusing impersonations. 

Sd 


Dr. Willner and Mischa Elman 


The opinion prevails abroad, especially 
in Germany, that Americans care only 
for beautiful voices and are indifferent to 
artistic interpretation. As a matter of 
fact, Lilli Lehmann had to come to 
America before she had an opportunity 
to show that she had mastered not only 
the art of bel canto, but also could inter- 
pret Wagner and the great song writers 
with consummate skill ; and the same was 
true of Jean de Reszké, the best side of 
whose art was appreciated here before it 
was in Europe. Further proof that we 
are not barbarians has lately been fur- 
nished in the reception accorded to Dr. 
Ludwig Wiillner. This remarkable artist 
has been called “the singer without a 
voice,” and while this description is 
absurd, it is, nevertheless, true that were 
he to rely on the beauty of his voice alone 
he would be a lamentable failure. It so 
happens that he has a brain and a heart 
as well as a throat ; he applies to the Lied 
the same methods that Lilli Lehmann and 
Jean de Reszké applied to operatic sing- 
ing, and the result is that notwithstand- 
ing his vocal shortcomings he has been 
obliged to quintuple his engagements, and 
the enthusiasm he arouses is extraordi- 
nary: To hear him sing Schubert’s “Erl- 
king” or “The Phantom Double,” de- 
claimed with the art of a great actor, is 
to experience a pleasure like that one en- 
joys at a perfect performance of a Wag- 
ner music drama. 

Mischa Elman, the Russian violinist, 
also conquered the American public at 
first hearing. He is now in demand 
everywhere—at recitals, at Sunday night 
concerts, at the symphony concerts of the 
Boston Orchestra, the Philharmonic, 
etc. His technic is faultless in the most 
difficult concertos, his style as brilliant as 
Kubelik’s, but more instinct with artistic 
vitality and warmth. One can listen to 
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him two hours without a sense of monot- 
ony, so beautiful is his tone, so artistic 
his phrasing, so catholic his taste. He 
is still growing ; at present he stands mid- 
way between Kubelik and Kreisler, and 
the chances are that he may catch up 
with the last named, who is the greatest 
of living violinists. 


2 
Mahler Concerts 


Important changes are impending in 
the orchestral world. A number of 
wealthy women are endeavoring to raise 
a million for a permanent orchestra mod- 
eled after the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. The Philharmonic Society is to be 
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taken as the nucleus, and the conductor- 
ship will probably be offered to Mr. 
Gustav Mahler. This eminent Bohemian 
was much admired last year at the Me- 
tropolitan as interpreter of operas by 
Wagner, Mozart and Beethoven ; but the 
first opportunity to hear him as concert 
conductor was not given until lately, 
when he gave three concerts, one of 
which was entirely devoted to his own 
second symphony—a big work con- 
structed out of small ideas. As a con- 
ductor he aroused such enthusiasm that 
no doubt remained that under his leader- 
ship a permanent Philharmonic would 
become an institution of national impor- 
tance. 


en) 
Exhibitions of the Month 


Of all the works of art that have been 
presented to the public of New York for 
inspection during the past month, there 
seem to us none more interesting and 
beautiful than those of that distinguished 
negro painter, Mr. Henry O. Tanner. 
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The French Government has paid its 
tribute to the genius of this great man by 
purchasing two of his pictures, which 
hang in the Luxembourg; the rest of his 
works are now gathered together for the 
first time, and were to be seen until the 
28th of December at the American Art 
Galleries in Madison Square. The subjects 
are all taken from Biblical history, and 
are revealed with the most intense sym- 
pathy and reverence. It is this intense 
sympathy which has enabled Mr. Tanner 
to lift the veil for us and to present to 
us modern, living and convincing pic- 
tures of the storied past. Daniel appears 
in the lions’ den as convincingly free 
from danger as he seems free from fear. 
The mental exultation of the man is ap- 
parent in this wonderfully posed figure, 
and we are not surprised that these very 
real lions, as they pace up and down, 
should edge away as they approach this 
silent power. Wherever Christ figures 
in a picture it is noticeable that the artist 
cares less about showing the form and 

















THIRD ANNUAL BOOKS OF THE YEAR EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL ARTS CLUB. 

















features of the man than the 
spirit. Always the people in the | 
presence of Christ are held si- 
lent and spellbound by this ra- 
diating essence. Martha and | 
Mary regard Him with loving | 
reverence, the disciples, care- | 
fully characterized, listen with 
wonder to his words, their na- ] 
tures strung to the highest ten- 
sion. It is impossible not to 
realize that the speaker is no or- 
dinary man, that his words are 
felt to be inspired and prophetic, 
and it is also difficult to put a 
curb on one’s enthusiasm for the 
artist. To the special natural 
qualifications that Mr. Tanner 
has brought to his work he has 
added culture. All his abilities, 
mental and technical, seem to be 
well under control. 


A work of great power and 
intensity and in a way compar- 
able to Mr. Tanner’s is Lorado 
Taft’s “The Blind,” shown at 
the Academy Exhibition, Mae- 
terlinck’s symbolic play, embodied 
in statuary. It consists of a num- 
ber of male and female figures of 
varying age. A woman in the 
center of the group holds aloft 
a child who is not blind; with this ex- 
ception all the figures are blind and grop- 
ing. The figures are modeled with the 
utmost simplicity and grouped with great 
skill; the hands are specially endowed 
with the sensitiveness so often seen 
among blind people, and the whole group 
moves forward with a yearning for the 
light which the little child alone is not 
denied. 

There is plenty of good work at the 
Academy, both among painters and 
sculptors, and, of course, a good many 
portraits of the wrong people. Among 
the painters George de Forest Brush has 
a dignified and charming portrait of a 
boy, revealing the almost angelic quality 
of beauty that is sometimes seen in chil- 
dren. Ellen Emmett shows a most vivid 
portrait of Mr. H. C. Perkins, and Lucia 
Fairchild Fuller in a miniature group of 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Aldrich has char- 
acterized so strongly that there hardly 
seems room for the two personalities in 
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EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON AS HERDISA. 


the picture; this is in the nature of a de- 
fect. 

Among sculptors the portrait of John 
La Farge by Mrs. Boroughs is very sen- 
sitive and clever. It is an extraordinary 
face and hand. We can understand that 
the latter could not be left out. Mr. 
Paul Bartlett’s model for a head of La- 
fayette is also interesting. The treatment 
is simple, and the expression full of the 
exalted enthusiasm of a youthful idealist. 
It is a very sensitive nose, but the head 
does not show great reflective powers, 
and this was probably not remarkable in 
the man. The portrait of Dave War- 
field by his friend, Robert J. Aitken, 
strikes us as affected, and Mr. Brenner’s 
“President Roosevelt” is quite uncon- 
vincing; but Herbert Adams’s “Portrait 
of a Lady” is sincere and delicate. 

The landscape painters, after their va- 
rious predelictions, present to us pictures 
of scenes they have considered interest- 
ing or beautiful. “Italy,” by Willard D. 
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Paddock, conveys an idea. In “The 
Storm,” by Jonas Lie, leaves are being 
torn from the trees most convincingly ; 
but Arthur B. Davies has specially syn- 
thesized and created a picture called 
“Life-bringing Sea.” Mr. Bancroft’s 
“Angel” has wings certainly, but the 
features are too individual to convey 
anything abstract. 

Once more among ‘the sculptors. 
“Earth-bound,” by Louis Potter, :is a 
conception, and a remarkably composed 
group, but we have not very much sympa- 
thy with Augustus Lukeman’s “Group 
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rather gross in form. Louisa Gude- 
brod’s “Spirit of Admonition” is con- 
vincing, but the face is too large for the 
brain-pan. It is remarkable in this ex- 
hibition that sculptors, whose special me- 
dium for conveying thought is the human 
figure, have shown very little reverence 
for the nude form, and only Solon Borg- 
lum has succeeded in suggesting beauty 
with it. There is too much muscle and 
contortion displayed and not enough 
love. Dag 

The third annual exhibition of -the 
books of the year was held at The Na- 





MRS. FISKE IN “SALVATION NELL.” 


for Soldiers’ Monument.” This kind of 
thing has been done nearly to death 
by the French. The “Melvin Memorial,” 
a mourning victory, is unconvincing, and 
suggests that Mr. French might have 
been experimenting. “The Incoming 
Wave,” H. A. MacNeil, is playful, but 


tional Arts Club galleries, No. 14 Gram- 
ercy Park, from November 11th to 27th 
inclusive. The exhibition was larger 
and more carefully selected this year 
than last, and the large attendance testi- 
fied to the popularity of the exhibition. 
Original drawings by the best modern 
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SCENE FROM “VIA WIRELESS.” 


illustrators were shown in connection 
with the books in which these were used 
in reproduction. The effect was entirely 
pleasing and attracted highly favorable 
comment. Manuscript bindings, posters 
and other units in book making were on 
view. One of the features of this year’s 
exhibition was an important showing of 
Edward S. Curtis’s book and his mag- 
nificent Indian photographs in sepia and 
other mediums. 

Mrs. Russell Sage has given to the 
Historical Society of New York a stained 
glass window that commemorates the 
Huguenots and their flight to this coun- 
try after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes by Louis XIV. The window is 
the work of Miss Mary Tillinghast, of 
No. 3 Washington Square North. It 
was on view from November 7th to No- 
vember 20th at the Knoedler Galleries. 
The subject of the window is the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict immediately succeeding 
the affixing of the royal signature to the 
document. The room in which the scene 
occurred at the Palace of Fontainebleau 
enters into the composition as an essen- 
tial motif. The king appears in a white 


costume in the central panel; he wears 
rich embroidery and a mantle of royal 
purple. The tall wig and high-heeled 
shoes affected by him to increase his 
hight also appear. Courtiers are near 
him and a soldier is represented as kneel- 
ing at the King’s feet. With his sword 
Louis points to the edict, which he holds 
in his hand. His wife stands at his left. 
Interesting details of the window are ar- 
morial bearings of Henry IV and those 
of James II of England. The coloring 
of the window is characterized by a 
richness of detail together with an im- 
pressionistic accuracy of costume details. 

The delightful showing of the etch- 
ings of Joseph Pennell at the Grolier 
Club, shown from November 6th to a2tst, 
and which included more than one hun- 
dred and fifty examples of Mr. Pennell’s 
work with the etching needle was fol- 
lowed by a much more elaborate exhibi- 
tion in commendation of the tercentenary 
of the birth of John Milton, which began 
on December 3d, and will continue until 
January 9th. The current Grolier exhi- 
bition includes original editions of his 
poetry and prose works, together with 
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327 engraved portraits. The series of 
titles of “Paradise Lost” shown at the 
Grolier Club is complete. The club may 
well be congratulated on its ability to 
exhibit the printer’s manuscript of the 
first book of “Paradise Lost.” Notwith- 
standing there have been two previous 
exhibition of Milton portraits, etc., one 
at Columbia University and the second 
at Milton’s old college, Christ College, 
Cambridge, the collection of engraved 
portraits shown at the Grolier may be 
said never to have been equaled. Many 
rarities are included in the showing, such 
as the two portraits engraved by Phinn 
(Nos. 55 and 85), as well as the equally 
rare print by James Gwim (No. 49). 
Forty-two American portraits have been 
given a place in the exhibition. The early 
ones by Norman. Haines, Socles and An- 
derson are very rare. 


as 
Drama 


It was, no doubt, as much of a disap- 
pointment to the enthusiastic supporters 
of “The Servant in the House” as it was 
to the author himself, that Charles Rann 
Kennedy’s “The Winterfeast,” which 
forms the second in his series of seven 
plays, failed to keep the stage. Yet the 
cause of its withdrawal was not hard to 
find, and we say this, at the same time 
holding to our firm belief in “The Win- 
terfeast’s” excellent qualities from a lit- 
erary standpoint and from the side of its 
technical development. 

Another current play has been publisht 
—“The World and His Wife,” being 
Charles Frederic Nirdlinger’s version of 
José Echegaray’s “El Gran Galeato.” In 
passing we would record a former pro- 
duction of this piece some years ago, by 
the Independent Theater, of which Paul 
Kester and Norman Hapgood were the 
prime movers. Mr. Nirdlinger has done 
a very creditable piece of work, which 
is more than a free translation, and we 
have never seen Mr. Faversham give a 
more spirited interpretation; he is the 
third in a triangular affair—a perfectly 
honest friend of a married couple, who 
scout the gossip of Spanish society, to 
the point where the husband is at last 
blinded by jealousy, and the wife is 
driven into the arms of Don Ernesto. 
Such is the power of the world. 





Instead of attempting a réle of any ex- 
ceptional emotion, Mrs. Fiske accepted 
the manuscript of Edward Sheldon, a 
young man not far over twenty-two 
years of age. The play is called “Sal- 
vation Nell,” and its chief distinction 
rests in its being a real slice out of life, 
however conventional its immoral situa- 
tion and however stereotyped the salva- 
tion of the brute man, thru the preaching 
of the woman he has harmed. From the 
mere ensemble standpoint, we have 
never witnessed a more perfect repro- 
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ANNIE RUSSELL, 
In “The Stronger Sex.” 





duction ; there is realism of high order in 
“McGovern’s Empire Bar,” even as there 
is triumph in such scenic art as is dis- 
played in the “Cherry Hill” act. 

By its very construction one can tell 
the youthfulness of the playwright, but 
the crudity has the excellent quality of 
sincere imitation. Mrs. Fiske and Hol- 
brook Blinn have raised the characteriza- 
tion above the level of the commonplace, 
and Mr. Sheldon should be thankful to 
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them. But in the future he should let 
“Salvation Nell” be his own salvation. 
For he has, in this first effort, shown 
himself to be interested in local life; his 
observation is to be encouraged, even as 
his technique is to be improved. 

Much praise is due “Via Wireless”—a 
healthy, exciting melodrama, which is 
the joint product of Paul Armstrong and 
Winchell Smith; it is frankly thrilling, 
with the typical villain, who wilfully 
spoils the gun of a naval officer while it 
is in the furnace. The love scenes are 
novel and the stage settings striking, 
especially the “Furnace Room ‘of the 
Durant Steel Works” and the “Wireless 
Room of the Steamship ‘Mongolian,’ ” 
where for fifteen minutes or more the 
audience is gripped by a painted storm at 
sea and the blinding sparks of the “wire- 
less” and the loud explosions of the re- 
ceiver—knowing all the while that the 
heroine, not far distant, on a sinking 
yacht, is sending the messages for help. 

Two women “stars” have each found 
roles admirably suited to their individual 
methods of acting. Miss Ethel Barry- 
more plays excellently well in W. Som- 
erset Maugham’s “Lady Frederick,” 
which contains quick repartee and is 
wholly adequate as a story. Miss Annie 
Russell moves in “The Stronger Sex” 
with her usual quiet, simple comprehen- 
sion of a woman’s nature. Neither play 
is distinctive ; success is due very largely 
to the personality of the actress. 

In closing, we would say some word 
about the efforts being made in many di- 
rections to establish a Children’s Thea- 
ter; in our month’s theater list we have 
three pieces which are supposedly suit- 
able for girls and boys, in lieu of Mr. 
Frohman’s determined refusal to allow 
Miss Adams to revive “Peter Pan” for 
the holiday season. 

“The Pied Piper,” as conceived by 
Austin Strong, and as set to music for 
De Wolf Hopper by Manuel Klein, just 
falls short of being a most excellent di- 
version for youngsters. Its weakest 
points are to be found in the lyrics, 
which introduce unnecessary references 
to divorce and to the fickleness of men 
and women; we are not over-squeamish 
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in saying this ; our one idea of the theater 
in its relation to children is to give them 
a good, wholesome, imaginative time. 
We can see that Mr. Strong had this in 
mind when he wrote “The Pied Piper” ; 
he certainly produced something note- 
worthy when he wrote that ill-fated “Toy 
Maker of Nuremburg,” in which we have 
faith to the point of hoping for its re- 
vival in the future. The errors of “The 
Pied Piper’s” way are not those of Mr. 
Hopper, who makes a splendid figure, 
and not those of Miss Marguerite Clarke, 
who is winsome and girlish, but ex- 
crescences of stage management, which 
could be easily removed. 

Then we went to see Harry Smith’s 
and Victor Herbert’s extravaganza, based 
on Winsor McCay’s cartoon of “Little 
Nemo,” a disappointing piece, because of 
its lack of surprise and its commonplace- 
ness of scene. Usually such presenta- 
tions are a perfect wilderness of color, 
and a large assemblage of mechanical 
marvels, but “Little Nemo” is rather bar- 
ren of these effects; the color is lacking 
in gorgeousness, and the choruses are 
far from rich. Children, however, will 
find enjoyment in the wanderings of 
“Little Nemo,” and because there is no 
better the theater will be patronized. 

The Hippodrome has excelled itself 
this year, the generosity of the manage- 
ment being almost prodigal. The fairy- 
like quality of successive scenes goes far 
beyond the dreams of childhood; two 
shows could easily be made of all the 
wonder, the riot of color, the daring 
feats that constitute the “three hours’ 
traffic of the stage.” 

Yet, despite all this, we are in need of 
a Children’s Theater, and we heartily ap- 
plaud L. Frank Baum’s efforts in. that 
direction. Not only has he contributed 
to the movement by writing his “Wizard 
of Oz,” and, furthermore, added to this, 
by traveling the country thru, telling his 
stories before juvenile audiences, but he 
has likewise succeeded in gathering suf- 
ficient capital to announce the theater 
building itself. We are interested, but, 
after all, the Children’s Theater depends 
upon the children’s play. Who, besides 
Barrie, can write one? 












Tariff Revision—In the Sixty-first 
Congress 





‘BY WILLARD FRENCH 


HE convening of the last session of 
a the Sixtieth Congress brings tariff 
revision close enough for conjec- 
ture, which is not without anxiety, con- 
cerning the real complexion of the extra 
session. If the bill were to be consid- 
ered during the present session, with the 
old men and old machinery, one might 
fairly estimate the end before the be- 
ginning; but the extra session comes in 
the Sixty-first Congress, and between 
this and that there is a gulf in prospect 
wider than history recalls except in cases 
of complete change in politics. In all 
that pertains most intimately to tariff re- 
vision there will be material differences, 
both in quality and quantity. 

Speaker Cannon has grave considera- 
tions ahead of him. He was not in the 
least disturbed by the press and the pub- 
lic impression, some weeks ago, that his 
grip on the gavel was loosening. He 
laughed at it. But other matters cause 
him to tilt his cigar and recall the Bible 
query: “Why do the heathen rage and 
the people imagine a vain thing?” 

Judge Taft certainly won in his first 
conflict—if it was a conflict. Speaker 
Cannon promised to be good, tho he says 
that he never intended to be anything 
else. While the uncertainty lasted it was 
very real so far as Taft was concerned, 
at least, and he was very much in earnest. 
In forecasting revision the reported posi- 
tion of the President-elect, in this matter, 
must be taken into consideration, not only 
for its wisdom and determined fore- 
thoughtfulness, but as suggesting a big- 
ger than the “big stick,” to which we 
have grown accustomed, which may yet 
be wielded by the chief of the incoming 
administration. 

Judge Taft has evidently been study- 
ing Presidential prerogatives from a 
rather new viewpoint, and has apparent- 
ly arrived at certain radical conclusions. 
To wit: If promised results are not 
reached by legislation he will have failed 
to keep his compact with the people. 
Without full codperation of the Congress 
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he cannot be sure of results. Therefore 
insure codperation—in advance. 

When he let it be known that he was 
determined to have a sincere revision he 
made it perfectly plain that to avoid oy-en 
opposition to his re-election Cannon must 
pledge himself to progress and abanden 
the role of obstructor. Other hints fol- 
lowed from Hot Springs about using the 
power of patronage; about drawing the 
line so sharply on the character of re- 
vision as to force those who dread being 
taken to task by their constituents ; about 
a veto which waited for-a tariff bill which 
did not meet the approval of the Execu- 
tive, as filling the promises of his letter 
of acceptance and the pledges of the Re- 
publican platform. 

The conversion of Cannon, the great 
stand-patter (“coercion” is an unpleasant 
word and would be impolite to both), 
was the first necessity he faced. It was 
vitally necessary that they work in har- 
mony. It was the more easily accom- 
plisht, so far as Cannon was concerned, 
for he could not fail to see that the only 
path which he could successfully follow, 
for the present, at least, lay along the 
lines of party pledges. That was conclu- 
sive from the moment it became apparent 
that Taft proposed to enforce them. 
Whether or not the threatened opposition 
of the President-elect was the effective 
argument may be doubted. Cannon 
would be a hard man to beat for the next 
Speakership, wholly aside from the pro- 
verbial difficulty of overcoming some- 
thing with nothing. He might even have 
felt an inclination to test his strength 
against Taft, for the fun of the fight. It 
would have been Cannonesque; but in 
two years he must again go out to Dan- 
ville for re-election—to a district which 
even in the last election gave him a ma- 
jority reduced by at least one-third from 
two years before. It was nutually neces- 
sary that the two should pull together 
for the present, and pull together they 
surely will—for the present. 

That question being settled, there are 














others concerning the working of the 
new Congress in extra session which give 
them both anxiety. The suggested pos- 
sibility that there is a scheme on foot for 
sowing discord between the new Con- 
gress and the new President may not ma- 
terialize ; but Cannon is.a veteran tiller 
of political soil. He knows the seeds of 
tares and the men who have them in their 
sacks. Codperating with Taft he can 
be of great assistance if this be true; for 
good relations between the White House 
and the Capitol are essential to success- 
ful legislation, especially when the Ex- 
ecutive and the majority are of the same 
political party. Historically, the Execu- 
tive may come into conflict with the Sen- 
ate and fight it out with that end of the 
Capitol alone. But he cannot combat the 
House without finding the weapons of 
the Senate also turned against him. The 
“big brother” sentiment is strongly de- 
veloped. Cleveland’s second administra- 
tion was wrecked on this shoal. Every 
one who would see the campaign prom- 
ises honestly redeemed must work for 
harmony. Only those who secretly hope 
for failure can afford to foster discord. 

According to the apparent conclusions of 
the President-elect, with the constitutional 
authority to call an extra session and the 
duty to present te Congress measures for 
consideration, with a pledge to the people 
to press the fulfilment of issues upon 
which he was elected, with the right of 
veto in his hands and the powerful influ- 
ence of Federal patronage at his com- 
mand, and with the certainty that the 
people will hold him responsible for the 
results, it is unreasonable to claim that 
the President has not also the right to in- 
terest himself in the organization and 
conduct of the body upon which he must 
rely to fill the gap between his promises 
and the results by which he must eventu- 
ally stand or fall. Cries of usurpation 
will always come from those who lose by 
executive influence, but the line has never 
yet been clearly drawn between proper 
and improper intervention. The apparent 
position of the President-elect is not en- 
tirely new, but in manner more than ma- 
terial it suggests that before he has fin- 
ished his term he will have developed in 
a way to astonish those who know him 
only as the smiling pacifier. 

At present he is working for. harmony 
thru extra session, and his only defi- 
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nition of harmony is co-operation for an 
honest revision of the tariff. To that end 
it was by all means wise to keep even a 
pro tempore converted Cannon in the 
Speakership, however insistently the in- 
surgent element may howl about a czar 
and autocrat, and quite aside from any 
question as to whether or not he could 
have ousted him if he had tried. The 
uncertainties connected with the coming 
Congress demand a level-headed and 
veteran general. The Speakership is the 
most important legislative position, and 
Mr. Cannon is the best experienced legis- 
lative commander in the country. 

If “the rules” have become too strin- 
gent or drastic, that is another matter. 
The Republican members, in caucus, can 
change not only the rules but the rule- 
making power, if the majority wills. A 
vigorous effort to that end will doubtless 
be made by the Republican caucus at its 
convention next March. No power can 
prevent the effort or restrain the major- 
itv, and the Speaker must abide by the 
result. But in failing to elect Mr. Can- 
non the party would be depriving itself 
of the services of the best qualified law- 
maker in the land, at a time when it has 
the most need of them. For, even to 
Cannon, controlling the next session will 
be no child’s play. 

Representative Dalzell may be right 
that the House will be ready to vote on 
a tariff bill after one week of debate. 
Dalzell knows as much about the possi- 
bilities of the present legislative machin- 
ery as any one but Cannon and Payne; 
but in the first place it may require a 
month to organize the new House, before 
a bill can safely be presented. And the 
announcement, the other day, that the 
new tariff bill will be prepared by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the pres- 
ent House, which has been taking testi- 
mony on the subject, and will be ready 
to be presented at once to the extra ses- 
sion, has this weak point—the extra ses- 
sion begins a new Congress. The bill 
prepared during this session can at best 
be no more than a recommendation to the 
next, with no possible obligation to ac- 
cept it as more than a general basis for 
renewed consideration. It will have to 
be referred again to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the new House, to act as 
independently as tho nothing had been 
done. And if, during the preliminary 
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caucus, “the rules” are materially 
changed, Dalzell’s week of debate may 
easily stretch out indefinitely — after 
which, the Senate. 

A number of new men will be on hand 
for the extra session, pledged to 
strengthen the present insurgent element, 
while some of the strongest of Cannon’s 
old generals will be missing. But the 
fight over the rules, in the preliminary 
caucus, may not be as stringent and ef- 
fective as rumor represents, since Hep- 
burn, of Iowa, has been defeated at the 
polls—if, indeed, he remains defeated. 
Hepburn is at present chairman of the 
caucus, and the insurgents are in need of 
him as chairman of the next caucus. In 
the main he has been a Cannon man, but 
among the many things against which 
Hepburn has kicked, nothing has received 
such persistent and vigorous attention as 
“the rules.” From time out of mind he has 
not missed the opportunity of a biennial 
caucus to fight “the rules” and the sys- 
tem. Year by year he has gathered ad- 
herents ; but from the next caucus, when 
it really looked as tho there might be 
strength for a winning battle, Hepburn 
is eliminated. It is the more important 
to the insurgents, because, while Hep- 
burn’s kick was against Czarism in the 
chair of the House, he was as willing as 
anybody to take advantage of every op- 
portunity to aid legislation he desired, in 
the chair of the caucus. Worst of all for 
the insurgents, the majority will doubt- 
less elect a Cannonite—presumably Mann 
—for the new chairman. Still, there will 
be a fight, and something may be 
changed. 

There are several propositions pre- 
pared for the caucus, relative to “the 
rules,” from materially changing the 
rules themselves to changing the con- 
struction of the Committee on Rules, 
with its arbitrary powers. At present the 
committee consists, primarily, of Cannon, 
Sherman and Dalzell, with Payne as ex- 
officio consulting engineer, and, incident- 
ally, of John Sharp Williams and De 
Armond, as an ineffective Democratic 
minority. The fact that the latter two 
have not been upon cordial terms since 
their fistic unpleasantness has _ not 


strengthened the shadowy force of the 
minority on the famous and effective 
committee. 
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At present the committee is appointed 
by the Speaker, but the most prominent 
proposition is to make it consist of five 
to fifteen members elected by caucus, 
eliminating the Speaker. Against this it 
is urged that a man worthy to be Speaker 
of the House is worthy of certain power 
and latitude; that the conditions and du- 
ties of the coming Congress especially 
demand this. For Samson, shorn, was 
hardly weakened as Cannon would be 
without his Committee on Rules. In- 
deed, it is generally understood that he 
has determined to decline re-election to 
the Speakership in case of any material 
change in the present order. 

Considering the prospects it is little 
wonder that Burton did not want the 
job, and that no one else who under- 
stands it has been eager to go into the 
caucus and count noses against Uncle 
Joe. Cannon himself will require all that 
experience has taught him to meet the 
emergencies; aside from the fact that 
with a Republican majority of less than 
fifty, five and twenty recalcitrants bolt- 
ing to the Democrats might make matters 
most embarrassing and delay legislation 
’way beyond Dalzell’s publisht schedule. 
Most of all the Speaker will miss from 
among his potent aids the Vice-President- 
elect, who is now the keen legal light of 
the Committee on Rules, an organizer 
and parliamentarian of rare ability and 
a man of tremendous persuasive power, 
owing to his position as chairman of the 
Congressional Campaign Committee, 
which enabled him to do many favors re- 
quiring reciprocation. Laudenslager or 
McKinley will probably go on the Com- 
mittee on Rules, if it still rests with the 
Speaker, and Knapp, of New York, to 
Sherman’s place at the head of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, but no one can 
possibly replace Sherman as a Cannon 
field marshal. 

Watson, of Indiana, is another serious 
loss to Cannon. He was a strong man 
on the Ways and Means Committee, 
which handles the revision bill, and one 
of the most effective orators of the 
House. But, above all, Watson was the 
ideal Republican “whip.” It would be 
almost as easy to find another Cannon as 
to find another “whip” equal to Watson. 
Burke, of Pennsylvania, has been his un- 
derstudy and will doubtless succeed him, 




















but it will require the experience of more 
than one Congress for him to work in the 
harness as effectually as Watson. 

Another important lieutenant who lost 
in the last election in Indiana is Over- 
street, chairman of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. He was 
not so much in the public eye, but he 
stood high in the confidence of his col- 
leagues and was a man upon whom Can- 
non could safely rely for effective influ- 
ence. 

Landis is still another Indiana man 
whom Cannon will miss. He was not in 
the pow-wows of the inner circle, but on 
the floor he had oratory at his tongue’s 
tip, and words to burn in fiery eloquence 
and cutting epigram whenever Cannon 
wanted the red flag waved. He was also 
chairman of an important committee and 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the chairmanship of 
which has also been left vacant by the 
retirement of Cousins, of Iowa. 

Another unobtrusive but most efficient 
aid who failed of re-election is Jenkins, 
of Wisconsin, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. That, too, is a po- 
sition which Cannon cannot afford to let 
fall into uncertain hands, for if its in- 
cumbent failed to co-operate with the 
Speaker he could cause a deal of trouble. 

Even Hepburn, as chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, was a good Cannon man, and 
but for his kicking at “the rules” he, too, 
would be among the losses. It would 
surely have been unwise to add another 
to the complications of the new session 
by beginning it, with its burden of im- 
portant legislation, under an _ untried 
Speaker. But aside from the uncertain- 
ties of this kind which face him, there is 
another change which is pregnant with 
disturbing possibilities for Uncle Joe. It 
is Champ Clark, of Missouri, the new 
minority leader, and Democrat on the 
Committee on Rules. 

Long ago Cannon sized up John Sharp 
Williams, the retiring leader, and laughed 
at him. The powers of the House have 
had a lot of fun with Williams; but no 
one has ever yet sized up Champ Clark 
or found him a laughing matter. Where 
Williams cajoled and coaxed discordant 
elements it is suspected that Clark may 
be able to command a discordant phalanx. 
So much pertains to the fate of the bill 
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in the House alone, but Judge Taft’s anx- 
ieties do not end with the Speaker and his 
troubles. At the other end of the Capitol 
there are to be changes of personnel and 
possibly of complexion, almost as radical 
and influential, without a Cannon to curb 
them or any one in particular to convert ; 
while suggestive of what may happen to 
the bill when it gets there is the experi- 
ence of the railroad rate bill, which was 
turned inside out and upside down by 
changes made in the Senate, after it left 
the House. 

When the tariff bill comes over from 
the House it must go to the Committee 
on Finance in the Senate. Aldrich is 
chairman of that committee. There will 
be at least three new Republicans and one 
new Democrat on the committee for the 
extra session. After it passes that ordeal 
it will fall to the control of the Steering 
Committee. By that time Aldrich may 
also be chairman of that committee—if 
not, then Hale, who has just been elected 
chairman of the Republican caucus—in 
the place so long and ably filled by Sen- 
ator Allison. This committee is not list- 
ed, like the others, in the Congressional 
Directory, but in many respects it is the 
most important committee of the Senate. 
It is the silent power which determines 
what legislation shall eventuate into law 
and what shall not. 

It is when the bill reaches this stage 
that the clash will come, if it comes at 
all, between the White House and the 
Capitol. For Mr. Taft has decided views 
of what the revision must be to meet his 
approval. They are broad and moderate. 
He is a protectionist, but not a stand- 
patter. He considers the tariff from the 
point of benefits it can bestow upon the 
whole country. There are many mem- 
bers of the Senate who differ with him. 
The strength of the old régime will not 
be enthusiastically co-operative. But from 
a tendency which has been increasingly 
apparent in the Upper House, together 
with the character of changes taking 
place—Bristow and Cummins, for exam- 
ple, replacing Long and Allison—it is 
strongly probable that Taft will have a 
hetter show for victory if he is forced to 
measure swords with the conservative 
power of the Senate than he would have 
had in opposing Uncle Joe. 

If the President should have to assert 
himself, it will apparently be against Al- 
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drich and his followers. Aldrich is still 
the Republican leader in the Senate, not- 
withstanding Hale’s position, and how- 
ever significantly his control may have 
weakened in the last two sessions; but 
Taft will find a strong body of new men 
ready to join the younger element, which 
has long been fighting for a foothold 
against the Aldrich domination. Borah, 
of Idaho; Cummins, of Iowa; Bristow, of 
Kansas; Bourne, of Oregon; Brown, of 
Nebraska; Jones, of Washington ; Craw- 
ford, of South Dakota; Burket, of Ne- 
braska—will be among them, indorsing 
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Taft, however much they may differ 
among themselves as to details. 
If to this force there is added Root, of 
New York, and C. P. Taft, of Ohio, the 
President-elect stands an apparently good 
chance of eventually securing from the 
extra session a fairly satisfactory tariff 
revision—some time next August, for in- 
stance. But unless the leaders of the 
Senate see, as Cannon has seen, the wis- 
dom of co-operation, the session will be 
long drawn out and the present lines of 
the Senate organization will be materially 

changed before the fight is finished. 


Wasurincrton, D. C. 


Progress in 


Arbitration , 


BY JAMES B. McCREARY 


[Hon. James B. McCreary, United States Senator from Kentucky, enlisted in the Con- 


federate Army as a private. 


He rose to be major before he was of age. 


In 1875 he was 





elected Governor of Kentucky over John M. Harlan, now associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He recommended his opponent for that office and in 1885 fol- 
lowed him to Washington as a member of the House of Representatives, where he served 
for twelve years as a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee, being chairman of that com- 
mittee four years. Upon his election to the Senate he was assigned to the Foreign Rela 
tions Committee and is now the senior Democratic member of that committee. In 1888 he 
introduced the bill providing for a conference at Washington. of all American nations, 
from which conference has sprung the Union of American Republics. He introduced the 
legislation looking to an all-rail route from New York to Buenos Aires, which is now 
nearing realization. He was the author of the bill providing for the arbitration of the Behring 
Sea seal dispute with England. He managed in the House of Representatives the legislation 
declaring against European control of any canal in America connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, and was author of the report made to Congress that European control of 
such a waterway would violate the Monroe Doctrine. He Ys now a member of the Pan- 
American Committee and president of the Peace and Aftbitration League.—Ep1Tor.] 





RBITRATION for the settlement 
A of international disputes has been 
steadily progressing thruout the 
civilized world. In the last two decades 
the progress has been wonderful, but in 
the past five years this progress has been 
most notable and encouraging. First, we 
had the Pan-American Conference held 
at Washington, authorized by an act of 
the United States Congress approved 
May 24th, 1888, for the purpose of pre- 
serving peace and promoting arbitration 
for the settlement of internatioal disputes 
and encouraging reciprocal commercial 
relations between the republics of North, 
South and Central America. 

Second, the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
composed of members of various national 
parliaments, organized in 1889 to pro- 
mote arbitration for the settlement of in- 





ternational disputes. This Union has held 
fifteen meetings, the last at Berlin, Ger- 
many, in September, this year. Under a 
resolution of this Union President Roose- 
velt called the second Hague Conference. 

Third, the International Hague Peace 
Conferences, held in 1899 and 1907, which 
establisht a permanent court of arbitra- 
tion, and which was the greatest event of 
all in respect to international arbitration. 
Forty - four nations of the world in- 
dorsed the movement for peace and arbi- 
tration by participating in the confer- 
ence. 

Fourth, the Central American Confer- 
ence, held in 1908, composed of delegates 
from each of the five republics of Central 
America, which provided for a judicial 
tribunal composed of one judge from 
each of the Central American republics, 
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to which tribunal all international dis- 
putes of the Central American republics 
are to be submitted. 

Fifth, and last, but not least, the Sen- 
ate of the United States ratified twelve 
arbitration treaties with the great nations 
of the world at its last session. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the first de- 
cisive legislative acts of the Congress of 
the United States in favor of systematic 
arbitration of international questions oc- 
curred in 1888, when Congress past the 
act providing for a conference of the 
American nations at Washington to pre- 
serve peace, promoie arbitration and en- 
courage reciprocal commercial relations 
thruout the Americas. 

It is a source of pleasure to us all that 
our country took the lead in the first leg- 
islation to promote arbitration, and in the 
first reference of an international dis- 
agreement to The Hague Tribunal, name- 
ly, the case between the United States and 
Mexico. Then the United States showed 
the world its confidence in the great 
movement by ratifying at one session of 
the Senate twelve arbitration treaties, and 
in the same year both of the great politi- 
cal parties of our country in their na- 
tional platforms indorsed international 
arbitration. 

No man can express more forcibly, 
eloquently and truthfully the results of 
the first Pan-American Conference held 
in the United States than did Andrew 
Carnegie on the 11th of May, 1908, at 
the laying of the cornerstone in Wash- 
ington of the building which is to be the 
future. home of the International Bureau 
of American Republics, when he said: 

“Today my thoughts revert to the first Pan- 
American Conference, of which I was a mem- 
ber. The work then commenced will, I believe, 
culminate in the banishment of war from the 
American continents and the dedication of the 
Western Hemisphere to international peace.” 

The second Pan-American Conference 
was held in the City of Mexico in 1901, 
and the third in Rio Janeiro, Brazil, in 
1906, and the fourth is to be held in 
Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, in 
Ig10. All the conferences which have 
been held have been conspicuous for the 
promotion of the good work commenced 
at the first conference. 

A permanent union of the American 
republics was one of the great results of 
the first Pan-American Conference. Then 
followed the erection of the first temple 
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of peace in America, built with the do- 
nation of the generous benefactor and 
prominent leader of arbitration, Andrew 
Carnegie, and with the contributions of 
the various republics of North, Central 
and South America, thus furnishing what 
perhaps has never been furnished before, 
a common meeting place and a home for 
common deliberations of people repre- 
senting twenty-one republics. 

The conferences which have been held 
and that are to be held in the near future 
are rapidly crystallizinga public sentiment 
on international questions thruout the 
American republics, and the existence of 
such a sentiment will prove very impor- 
tant, not only in American international 
efforts, but in the future Hague confer- 
ences. It is a source of pleasure to all 
friends of arbitration that permanent 
provisions have been made for periodic 
conferences of the American nations, and 
that all American nations are in favor of 
making permanent provision for general 
conferences of all nations at The Hague, 
or some other convenient place. It was © 
this important situation which induced 
me to introduce a bill in the United 
States Senate to secure by legislation 
proper representation for the United 
States. at the forthcoming Pan-Ameri- 
can, Hague, and all general international 
conferences. The bill provides that for- 
mer Presidents of the United States shall 
be ex-officio representatives for life at all 
of the conferences where the United 
States participates, in conjunction with 
not exceeding four other persons to be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. I think it is time that the United 
States Congress, which annually appro- 
priates millions of dollars for war, should 
appropriate at least a few thousand dol- 
lars for the maintenance of peace, by the 
passage of this bill. This will prove our 
confidence in the further progress of the 
cause, and will ensure proper preparation 
between conferences. The experience a 
President must have to attain the posi- 
tion he holds ensures his having the 
requisite capacity and also experience. 

While treaties of arbitration, interna- 
tional conferences and courts are being 
perfected as rapidly as public opinion 
will permit, the United States should 
have adequate national armament for 
properly meeting conditions as they are. 
President Roosevelt has made emphatic 
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his approval of the program adopted by 
the North Carolina Peace Society and by 
the Peace and Arbitration League. 

In replying to an invitation to assist at 
the North Carolina Arbitration and Peace 
Congress, recently held, the President 
said in part: 

“I am glad to learn that the North Carolina 
Peace Society has declared itself in favor of 
adequate armament as well as effective arbitra- 
tion. ‘here is no inconsistency in advocating 
both of these things at the present time; on 
the contrary, those who have the public wel- 
fare at heart fail in the performance of a part 
of their duty if they neglect to labor for both. 
Effectual arbitration should be desired by every 
far-sighted citizen; while under present condi- 
tions, not to provide adequate armament would 
be inexcusable on the part of those charged 
with the responsibility of preserving the rights 
of our people. The North Carolina Peace So- 
ciety is to be congratulated on its position, and 
should be supported by all good citizens in this 
effort for the general welfare; and great credit 
is due to the State of North Carolina for this 
action. 

“The entire nation and the cause of peace 
and justice thruout the world benefit by this 
new departure in promoting the general peace 
movement. 

“The approaching Congress will certainly 
concentrate the thought of our people upon the 
fact that adequate ariuament necessitates an 
unquestionably superior naval power in the 
waters adjacent to our possessions, and that 
effective arbitration necessitates agreements 
between all the Powers to respect each other’s 
territory and sovereignty in said territory and 
to arbitrate all other questions. The accept- 
ance of these facts as axiomatic must speed 
the day when our country will be so armed as 
to minimize the chance of wars that are invited 
by national weakness; while the establishment 
of an effective system of international arbitra- 
tion will greatly diminish the chances of con- 
flict among nations of approximately equal 
strength.” 


While endorsing this heartily, I am 
able to see along with other observant 
persons that armaments must be propor- 
tionate to dangers, and that a permanent 
widening of the area of arbitration can 
bring, in due time, a decrease in arma- 
ments by increasing security thru arbi- 
tration. 

In the course of his remarks, from 
which the foregoing passage is taken, 
the President expressed a wish that so- 
cieties advocating this program be 
formed in all parts of the country. The 
Peace and Arbitration League came into 
existence to meet this need. 

An active campaign will be com- 
menced at once and continued without 
cessation until the various governments 
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of the world have united with our Gov- 
ernment in the establishment of law and 
international affairs, to be 
achieved thru the use internationally of 
the best political machinery that is now 
known or that may be hereafter devised. 

The League will take steps to have the 
question of armament in its relation to 
national security and international jus- 
tice thoroly investigated. Every element 
entering into the problem will be care- 
fully considered and scientifically ‘classi- 
fied. The report of the commission will 
be given the widest possible publicity. As 
conditions change, the League will ob- 
serve and publish the fact, together with 
such recommendations as the changed 
conditions may make desirable, both in 
regard to national armament and inter- 
national arbitration. 

Arbitration and peace congresses will 
be organized at suitable places and op- 
portune times to enable the people to con- 
fer with the leading authorities on the 
questions which pertain to the peace and 
prosperity of the nation. 

The headquarters of the League will 
be at Washington, D. C., for securing 
the most effective co-operation of mem- 
bers of Congress and all who are inter- 
ested in the great work, and personal in- 
terviews and correspondence are desired. 
Local offices will be opened in various 
places as progressive people manifest an 
interest in the work and accept member- 
ship on a Board of Directors for their 
respective States. Representative people 
from every department of life will be 
members and directors of the League, so 
as to secure the widest possible influencé 
for its broad and scientific program. 

The officers of the League are Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Admiral George 
Dewey, honorary presidents; James B. 
McCreary, presidert; Hon. Richmond 
Pearson Hobson and General James 
Grant Wilson, vice presidents; Walter 
Douglas Walker, secretary and treasurer, 
and Hon. Richmond Pearson. Hobson, 
chairman of the Executive Committee. 

In addition to the active officers, the 
General Board of Directors contains two 
distinguished members of Congress, eight 
eminent educators, three of whom are 
college presidents; two eminent jurists, 
three business men of large interests, two 
editors, and several important Govern- 
ment officials. 

















In the history of the Christian 
churches there has never been open a 
broader and more superb opportunity to 
serve mankind than that now open and 
which is now calling the members of the 
churches to encourage and carry forward 
the movement in behalf of peace and in- 
ternational arbitration. The ministers, 
the members, the teachers can perform a 
great and glorious work by doing their 
duty and helping forward that which pre- 
serves peace and stops bloodshed. Every 
profession, memhers of every trade, men 
and women of all classes, are interested 
in peace. ‘ 

I love to contemplate the rapid prog- 
ress that has been made in international 
arbitration since the day in 1888 when I 
found such difficulty in getting a hearing 
on this subject in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I rejoice that our nation 
has taken the lead, was the first nation in 
the world to declare by Congressional 
legislation for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes by arbitration instead of 
by war. There is no work going for- 
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ward in the world more worthy of deep 
interest and warm approval than that 
which the American republics and the 
leading nations of Europe also are en- 
gaged, and I hope under God’s decree it 
will not be long before we will have not 
only the Pan-American Conference and 
The Hague Peace Conference and a Per- 
manent International Court of Justice, 
but also a permanent conference of all 
the nations of the world, in the interest 
of peace and arbitration. 

What a glorious example the United 
States of America would present as the 
peace-maker of the world. What a glo- 
rious work could our country perform by 
bringing about such an adjustment of in- 
ternational relations as would materially 
reduce war preparations and after awhile 
“ring out the old era of war and ring in 
the new era of peace.” 

We are able to cope with any nation, 
or to defend ourselves against all na- 
tions, but we bow in obedience to God’s 
words, “On earth peace and good will to- 
ward men.” 

WasuinctTon, D. C. 


What Is the Superman? 


BY THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER 


{The author of the following article is the headmaster of the Tome School for Boys, 
of the Jacob Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md.—Eprtor.] 


HAT is the superman? Is he a 
mere conception of an extrava- 
gant German philosopher? Is 

le a plaything of George Bernard Shaw? 
Is hea dream of Darwin? He is all this 
and more. The superman is the symbol 
of much that is latent in literature, life 
and art at the present time. 

The “beyond-man” has been since the 
earliest tinies a subject of veneration, and 
there have been in all ages “superior” 
men, but it has remained for the philoso- 
pher Nietzsche to summarize much of 
the undefined aspiration of recent times, 
to combine with it certain scientific sug- 


gestions, and in doing so to give to the 


world a name for an old type which has 
been worshipped under various forms. 
The superman is the new creation. 

“I teach you beyond man. Man is some- 


thing that shall be surpassed. What have you 
done to surpass him? 


“All things hitherto have created something 
beyond themselves, and are ye going to be 
the ebb of this great tide and rather revert to 
the animal than surpass man? 

“What with man is the ape? A joke or a 
sore shame. Man shall be the same for be- 
yond-man, a joke or a sore shame. 

“Ye have made your way from worm to 
man and much within you is still worm. Once 
ye were ape, even now man is ape in a higher 
degree than any ape. 

“He who is wisest among you is but a dis- 
cord and hybrid, of plant and ghost. But do 
I order you to become ghosts or plants? 

“Behold, I teach you beyond man.” 


These are the words of Zarathustra 
from Nietzsche’s prose poem, “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra.” It contains the 
gospel of the superman and presented 
with an authority and a rhetorical skill 
which are unique in modern literature. 
Nietzsche in reality claims to be preach- 
ing a sacred message, and he has chosen 
a form of expression which will give to 
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his work as authoritative a character as 
is possible. 

The events of Zarathustra’s life, so far 
as we know it, are used in no way. In 
fact, there are very few incidents in the 
book: Zarathustra comes and goes from 
the mountains to the city and back again 
to the mountains. He wanders over the 
earth; sometimes he crosses the sea. 
Much of his time is past in complete 
isolation, except for the presence of his 
servants, an eagle and a serpent, which 
minister to his wants. He preaches; he 
meditates. There are no climaxes, al- 
most no incidents, and the book might be 
terminated at any point without interfer- 
ing with its unity. 

Because of its style, if for no other 
reason, it.may be reckoned as one of the 
great books of German literature. The 
author has realized new possibilities of 
expression for the German language, and 
nowhere are such examples of sustained 
elevated prose to be found as in “Also 
sprach Zarathustra.” 

The idea of the book, Nietzsche said, 
came to him in 1881. The composition 
of the first three parts took place during 
The 


portions of the years 1883-85. 
fourth part, which was not intended to be 
the last, was not publisht until 1892. 

“A man hath been only an attempt.” 
“Dead are all gods; now we will that be- 


yond-man live.” “I teach you beyond 
man.” And how is this to be aceom- 
plished? How is the state of being the 
superman to be reached? This is the 
basis of Nietzsche’s philosophy. The 
teaching of the “beyond-man”’ is the de- 
velopment of the individual, the doctrine 
of love of self, the cultivation of self, the 
emphasis of egoism. Such expressions 
as the “sovereignty of the individual,” 
“selfhood,” “individualism,” “personal 
freedom” are frequently employed. 

“The thou is older than the I; the thou 

hath been proclaimed holy, but the I not yet; 
man thrusteth himself upon his neighbor. 
I counsel] you to love your neighbor? I rather 
counsel you to flee frum your neighbor and to 
love the most remote. ve unto the most 
remote future man is higher than love unto 
your neighbor. 

“One must learn how to love one’s self— 
thus I teach with a whole and healthy love, 
that one may find life with one’s self endura- 
ble, and not go gadding about.” 

It is the new law-giver’s task to pro- 
claim the rights and obligations of the I. 
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By neglecting the conventions that the 
Church, the State and ethical codes have 
placed around man, the possibilities of 
reaching the superior condition of the 
“overman” are increased. But the indi- 
vidual of today can contribute only a 
small share toward the growth of perfec- 
tionism. He can hardly hope io attain to 
this blessed state himself, but generations 
of emancipated beings may bring about 
eventually a race of supermen. 

It is an intensified doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the fittest that Nietzsche 
preaches. Man must climb over the 
prostrate forms of his weaker brethren 
to reach the development that he would 
wish for. Pity, sympathy, charity are of 
no consequence to the man who strength- 
ens himself by climbing. The “Much-to- 
many” survive. Far too many are born. 
Let the superfluous go the way of the 
weak, and let swift death o’ertake them. 
These are some of the ideas that will help 
in the growth of Nietzsche’s Utopian 
human being. But we may not rest with 
the thought of our own growth from 
“species to beyond-species” is the phi- 
losopher’s real desire. “From you who 
have chosen yourselves, a chosen people 
shall arise: And from it beyond man.” 

Such teachings run counter to every 
traditional conception of Church and 
State. “The destroyer of moral, I am 
called by the good and just: my tale is 
immoral.” Writers on thé subject of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy have had much to 
say on this question. He is not immoral 
in the usual sense. He simply does away 
completely with the traditional standards 
—he is rather unmoral. 

There is one remarkable feature of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy which cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. Man is not to 
grow into a superman for any special 
purpose. One must not strive for self- 
improvement merely to increase his en- 
joyment or his capacity, but rather the 
act of development is sufficient reason. 
All questions of reward, or of punish- 
ment for failure to improve one’s oppor- 
tunity should be neglected. The super- 
man will understand the perfection of liv- 
ing. He will be able to get from every 
moment the highest degree of power and 
in gaining this strength and in displaying 
it he will reach the greatest degree of en- 
joyment. 





WHAT IS THE SUPERMAN 


By his creation of the word “super- 
man,” George Bernard Shaw made him- 
self the godfather of Nietzsche in Eng- 
land, and with such a flippant, jocose 
sponsor, the philosopher’s life can hard- 
ly be expected to be especially happy. 
The attitude of the two men is as far 
apart as the Antipodes. Nietzsche is an 
avenging fire, who proclaims the necessi- 
ty for the destruction of all the false 
gods. Shaw’s superman is an amiable 
phrase-maker, whose idea is to make 
himself comfortable, and then if there is 
time to talk over pleasantly the inequali- 
ties of existence, the false standards of 
life, the pretenses of the world. His 
superman is a man of wealth, of good 
position. He has an attractive hobby in 
the shape of being an intellectual anarch- 
ist. There is a dash of high finance about 
John Tanner, “member of the idle rich 
class,” as he styles himself in the play of 
“Man and Superman,” that contrasts 
strangely with Zarathustra’s locust and 
wild honey existence. 

Apart, however, from the amusement 
that Shaw’s “Man and Superman” inevi- 
tably creates, the author has done a ser- 
vice to the English language in find- 
ing the translation “superman” for 
Nietzsche’s Uebermensch. Alexander 
Tille, in his translation, makes use of the 
expression “beyond-man,” but it is cum- 
bersome, altho it has some of the archaic 
quality which is appropriate to Zarathus- 
tra. “Superman,” on the other hand, is 
just the sort of rendering that one might 
expect from Shaw. It is convenient, it 
is even illogical, in that it is neither 
Anglo-Saxon nor Latin, but inasmuch as 
the idea that it intends to convey has 
never had a name before, there is no 
great necessity for logic or a regard 
either for etymology or precedents. 

“The great central purpose of breeding the 
race, and breeding it to hights now deemed 
superhuman: that purpose which is now hid- 
den in a mephitic cloud of love and romance, 
and prudery and fastidiousness, will break 
thru into clear sunlight as a purpose no longer 
to be confused with the gratification of per- 
sonal fancies, the impossible realization of 


boys’ and girls’ dreams of bliss, or the need of 
older people for companionship or money, etc.” 


The Uebermensch presupposes an in-. 


tellectual emancipation and his increase 
in stature is to come about thru a greater 
mental and spiritual development; and 
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above all thru a more intense and serious 
cultivation of the will. Nietzsche says: 

“What is good? Everything that increases 
in man the feeling of power, power itself.” 
“What is evil? Everything that grows out of 
weakness.” “What is happiness? The feeling 
that power is increasing—that an obstacle is 
overcome. Not contentment, but more power; 
not peace at all, but war; not virtue, but 
strength.” Again, “Life for me is instinct for 
development, for endurance, for the heaping 
up of forces, for might: Where the will for 
power is lacking, there is retrogression in the 
will for power.” 

Der Wille zur Macht is the keystone 
to Nietzsche’s fabric; “the vital force” is 
Shaw’s pet phrase. The expressions in 
themselves are thoroly characteristic. 

Contemporary criticism of Nietzsche is 
very extensive and very divergent. The 
fact that a fierce battle is being waged 
over his tenets shows that he has at least 
made great progress. In the earlier days 
he was simply disregarded, most fre- 
quently past over in silence. Whatever 
allusions there were treated him usual- 
ly as an intellectual quack, as a sort of 
philosophical scandal.. The change is 
illustrated very graphically by the space 
devoted to Nietzsche in the “History of 
Philosophy” by Heinze-Ueberweg. In 
the edition of 1888 he is dismist with a 
few lines. In 1897, along with Max 
Stirner, he receives four and a half 
pages. The edition of 1902 devotes an 
entire division to Nietzsche. The spirit 
which he represents is most pervasive. It 
touches contemporary thought in almost 
every field—philosophy, art, all phases 
of literature, politics, even theology, 
which branded him as the anti-Christ, 
has not been unaffected byits arch enemy. 
A clergyman in Bremen of some promi- 
nence attracted great attention a short 
time ago by delivering a series of Zara- 
thustra sermons. 

In the realm of art Nietzsche has left 
a strong impress upon such men as Max 
Klinger, the sculptor. His works sug- 
gest, in a peculiarly obvious manner, the 
titanic ideas in plastic form of the phil- 
osopher. Much of the aggressive ideal- 
ism to be observed at the present time 
in the field of sculpture and painting 
must be attributed to the same source. 
In the department of music, which would 
seem to be far removed from philosoph- 
ical theories, there are numerous traces 
of the tread of the superman. One of the 
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most remarkable musical creations that 
has ever been accomplished is named 
after Nietzsche’s chef d’auvre. Refer- 
ence is made to Richard Strauss’s tone 
poem, “Thus Spake Zarathustra.” 

The courage of a “beyond man” must 
have been necessary to induce a composer 
to treat such an elusive subject as the 
conceptions of a philosopher, but Strauss 
has bravely undertaken the task. 
Whether he has succeeded or not, is a 
matter of taste; whether the superman 
has any place in music is also question- 
able; but he has come into this province, 
and seems likely to stay there. 

Strauss’s tone poem is an attempt to 
produce in musical terms some of the 
sentiments suggested by Nietzsche’s 
book. It is a gigantic effort and one 
which has employed all the machinery of 
the modern orchestra. It is supermanish 
in its disregard of traditional contra- 
puntal and melodic teachings and in its 
swashbuckling overriding of musical 
forms. However, what it has attained 
in strength has been at the expense of 
what might be called pure music. 

As the appreciation of Nietzsche grew 
it became the fashion to bracket him with 
Max Stirner. It must be said, however, 
that Stirner’s reputation owes more to 
Nietzsche than Nietzsche’s to Stirner. 
Had it not been for the great anarchist 
the turgid theories of his predecessor 
would have attracted little attention. 
Now, however, Stirner is spoken of as the 
forerunner of Nietzsche, and in this rdle 
is enjoying a vogue somewhat incon- 
sistent with his real achievements. In 


spite of Nietzsche’s extremely destructive 


criticism of the world and its institu- 
tions, one respects the thoughtfulness 
which is behind it. With Stirner, on the 
other hand, we are imprest above all by 
the lawlessness and license which prevail 
in his writings. 

The thought around which all of Stir- 
ner’s writings center is the individual. 
In emphasizing his theories he razes the 
fabric of all human institutions—the 
State, the rights of others, the Church, 
all moral codes. He finds that society is 
merely another name for a political ruler, 
and that we are governed more rigorous- 
ly by its demands than by an arbitrary 
monarch. “The individual,” he says, 
“must come into his own. He must not 
be hampered by abstract notions of obe- 
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dience to political rulers, to religious law- 
givers and to social conventions.” Such 
theories as these must lead to the most 
extravagant consequences. His most 
enthusiastic advocates grant that he has 
no constructive ability, that he offers no 
practical substitute for the institutions 
which he abolishes, so that one cannot 
but feel that the influence of such a man 
is in every respect pernicious. 

He maintains that what is called hu- 
man rights or freedom is, after all, a de- 
lusion. He says: “I have no objection 
to make against freedom, but I wish that 
you should have something more than 
freedom. You ought not to be mere- 
ly free from what you do not want, 
you ought not to be only a freeman, you 
ought to be your own man.” 

If one wishes to construct Nietzsche’s 
philosophy into a system, he is very 
much embarrassed by the fact that the 


- philosopher has left no connected and 


coherent analysis of his views. Nearly 
everything that he has written is in the 
form of aphorisms, brief paragraphs and 
short chapters. This form of literary ex- 
pression was well adapted to his temper- 
ament, and it may be questioned whether 
he could ever have submitted to the rig- 
orous demands which the development of 
a system of philosophy would have made. 
His enthusiastic apostles deduce many 
theories from his sayings which might 
be questioned. In destroying all forms 
of religion they claim that he is striving 
merely for an higher ideal of faith, one 
that is stript of the hindrances of an his- 
torical church. They claim that, on that 
account, he is religious in the highest 
sense of the word, and that he is supply- 
ing just the spiritual food which a large 
body of serious and profound thinkers 
desire. 

It is the fashion now in certain quar- 
ters to deal with Nietzsche as a con- 
structive thinker. Formerly he was 
treated as one of the greatest of icono- 
clasts, whose every theory was destruc- 
tive and negative. It has required twen- 
ty years to traverse this distance, namely, 
from the man who denies to the man who 
creates. There is, however, great dan- 


ger of going too far, and it is probable 
that Nietzsche’s greatest contribution to 
the world does not consist in any theory 
or system, but in his power of sugges- 
tion. 

Port Derostr, Mp, 
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John Keats 


SOMEWHAT too smart in style, with a 
irequent straining for effect, is Mr. Han- 
cock’s John Keats.* Yet it is an admir- 
able book, accurate and well-founded in 
its learning, and judicial in its verdicts. 
The warm devotedness of the author to 
his subjects stops “this side idolatry,” 
and he weighs his judgments with care. 
He has, too, in spite of the general over- 
crispness of his style, many felicitous 
phrases, embodying the inevitable word 
for the right thought. 

The real Keats appears here—the 
hard-working and conscientious devotee 
of his art, the poet and high priest of 
Beauty, and withal the good friend and 
fellow-being — wholesome and sound 
even under the supersensitiveness in- 
duced by his mortal illness. He was 
born before his time, and his contempo- 
raries would ndt understand him. It was 
an age of energy—an age of war and 
factory building and expanding com- 
merce. And while such an age may 
choose romance for its softer side, it can 
hardly choose the contemplative worship 
of Beauty. The Oriental romances of 
Byron and Moore were received with a 
whirlwind of favor, while poor Keats 
was hooted from the stage. 

It was many years before the reaction 
came. Twenty-seven years after Keats’s 
death Monckton Milnes publisht the 
‘life and letters of the poet, and tho 
previously his fame had made its way 
s'owly, from that time must be dated the 
real beginnings of the recognition of his 
genius that has fixt him among the im- 
mortals. 

It was long held that Keats’s death had 
been brought on by the suffering caused 
thru the savage attacks made upon him 
by contemporary reviewers. The notion 
was long ago given over by the learned, 
but it is not yet wholly dispelled. Keats 
died of consumption—of “hereditary 
consumption,” says Mr. Hancock, tho 





*“Joun Keats. A Literary BrocrapHy. By Albert 
E. Hancock. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. ‘$2.00. 


modern science denies the hereditability 
of this disease. But there is no doubt of 
the consumption. The autopsy showed 
the “lungs completely gone,” and “the 
doctors could not conceive how he had 
lived” the last two months. The most 
favorable reception of his work by the 
critics could not have extended his 
doomed life. Mr. Hancock well shows 
that at the very time—the fall and win- 
ter of 1818-19 and the succeeding spring 
—the poet was supposed to be sinking 
under attacks of the reviewers, he was 
really producing the verse which has 
assuréd his fame. He had times of self- 
distrust and dejection, but his sustained 
mood of the time, as shown in his letters, 
was one of confidence in himself. and 
heroic determination in his work. Byron 
wrote better than he knew when he 
penned the half-cynical distich: 

“’Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Will let itself be snuffed out by an article.” 
Strange, indeed, and long ago shown to 
be’ utterly false in the case of Keats. 

The development of Keats’s genius Mr. 
Hancock brilliantly traces thru the vari- 
out poems to its final mastery in the Odes. 
The defense of the immature and unfor- 
tunate “Endymion” is lukewarm; the 
poem as a whole is dead, he concedes. 
Yet it has merits, he declares, but they 
must be sought in certain widely scat- 
tered passages, wherein the poet rises far 
above the ordinary level of the poem. It 
is with “Isabella” that he reaches the 
beginnings of his mastery, and after that 
his product is pure gold. 

No critic, we believe, has so clearly 
shown as has Mr. Hancock the innate 
purity of Keats’s poetry. The most 
sensuous of poets, he was the least sen- 
sual. “Isabella” is much cleaner from 
Keats’s hands than it was from Boc- 
caccio’s. In the “Eve of St. Agnes” “he 
portrays with fervor the dualism of 
human nature. Yet always with a sav- 
ing sense of the holiness of love’s privi- 
lege. It is the atmosphere, charged with 
holiness, that keeps the imagination 
sweet and clean.” Even “Lamia,” tho it 
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is “a well-nigh perfect picture of the 
blandishments of sensuous love,” is nei- 
ther “gross nor passionate.” It reveals, 
perhaps better than any of the other 
poems, because of its subject, this dis- 
tinctive characteristic of Keats’s mind. 

With careful judgment and in well- 
chosen words, Mr. Hancock concludes 
his work with an estimate of Keats’s 
powers and rank. Tho he grants his 
poet supremacy in his own province, he 
recognizes his limitations. “He may be- 
come a universal poet; he could never 
have become a poet of the universal. His 
type of genius is minor, profound, per- 
manent.” 

ad 


Mr. Wells’s Philosophy 


WE are inclined to think that Mr. 
Wells writes too much. He has formed 


the bad habit of thinking aloud and of - 


giving the public his unmeditated 
thoughts. As a consequence, each book 
is a revision and correction of its prede- 
cessor. From “Anticipations” to First 
and Last Things* is a long run; and in 
making the run he has radically changed 
his point of view. The oligarchy of en- 
gineers and scientists who, in “Anticipa- 
tions,” were to take possession, willy 
nilly, of the governments of the world, 
gave way, in “A Modern Utopia,” to a 
democracy tempered by the moral rule 
of the ascetic Samurai. He has now dis- 
banded and dismissed his Samurai, and 
has given us nothing in place of them but 
a vague notion of a “worldwide brother- 
hood.” 

In all things he changes except in his 
eager espousal of the title “Socialist.” 
But his socialism, he takes great pains 
to disclose, is not that of other men. He 
opposes “the philanthropic socialism of 
the kindly prosperous” ; the “fierce, class- 
hatred socialism” of the orthodox school, 
and the “furtive socialism” of the Fabian 
Society. He will have his own socialism 
and no other; and his own he describes 
as something which “holds persistently 
to the idea of men increasingly working 
in agreement, doing things that are sane 
to do, on a basis of mutual helpfulness, 
temperance and toleration.” 

He touches lightly, often ingeniously 
and with stimulating suggestiveness, 


¥ {Piast AND Last “Tunes. By H. S . Wells. 1 New 
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upon social ills and defects; he has no- 
tions on every conceivable subject—on 
egotism and humility, on the character 
of Christ, on the repudiation of debts of 
honor, on a more flexible marriage code, 
and on the duty of staying in the estab- 
lisht church until one gets kicked out. 
But he fails to relate his multitude of 
opinions to any fixt and fundamental 
principle. 

The sweep and range of his imagina- 
tion, and the vividity and charm of his 
style make amends in considerable meas- 
ure. He draws wonderful and appeal- 
ing pictures of a regenerated society, and 
moves men’s minds to a hope and expec- 
tancy of better things. He forces their 
attention from the mean commonplaces 
of everyday life, and concentrates it 
upon the great social problem. 

The most original part of the volume 
is the first, dealing with the fundamen- 
tal conceptions of logic, along the same 
lines as his lecture on “The Imperfection 
of the Instrument.” In this he identifies 
himself with the pragmatists, but no 
pragmatist has hitherto dealt so daring a 
blow at syllogism and definition as he 
does in denying the possibility of valid 
categories. We would have gladly dis- 
pensed with many pages of his desultory 
thoughts on things in general if he had 
devoted the space to the thoro develop- 
ment and application of this very revolu- 
tionary theory. 


a 


Jerusalem * 


In this work Professor Smith under- 
takes to do for Jerusalem what he did 
for Palestine in general in his well- 
known work, “The Historical . Topog- 
raphy of. the Holy Land.” This may, in 
fact, be regarded as a sort of sequel to 
the latter. Like the earlier work, it is of 
great value to the Bible student; indeed, 
once created, it has become an almost in- 
dispensable part of the working appa- 
ratus of the Bible scholar. It comprises 
in one whole the topography, geology, 
archeology, political and social economy, 
and the religious and political history of 
Jerusalem, from the earliest times down 
to the destruction of the city; and the 
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passages of the Bible referred to in the 
separate indices to the two volumes are 
so numerous that it would appear as tho, 
by means of them, the ordinary student 
might make those volumes serve as a 
fairly complete commentary on both the 
Old and New Testament, not to speak of 
Josephus and the Talmud. 

The work is divided into three parts: 
1, Topography; 2, Economics and Poli- 
tics; and 3, History; the latter occupying 
the entire second volume. The style is 
somewhat discursive, but perhaps on that 
account the easier to read and under- 
stand. The latest results of scientific 
study are presented in a form intelligible 
to and readable by the ordinary man. 
Abundant notes refer the technical schol- 
ar to authorities and sources, and advise 
the ordinary student of the existence of 
other views. A very full general index 
to each volume, with special indices of 
Bible passages, including the Apocrypha, 
Josephus and the Talmud, facilitate 
reference. The author is cautious, deal- 
ing as little as possible in theories, and 
when theories are presented they are dis- 
tinguished as well as may be from facts. 
He is content to confess ignorance on 
certain points, as, for instance, the line 
of the second wall, involving, incident- 
ally, the site of the Holy Sepulcher. With 
regard to the position of the original Zion 
and the City of David, he holds to the 
present commonly received view that it 
was on the eastern hill southward of the 
present Haram area. With practically all 
scholars of the present day, he locates the 
Temple proper behind, that is, to the 
westward of the Sakhra, now enclosed in 
the Dome of the Rock. In his treatment of 
the name of the city, and in his chapters 
on “Earthquakes. Springs and Dragons” 
and on “The Waters of Jerusalem,” in 
which he considers the possibility of 
changes in the springs and watercourses 
in and about Jerusalem as the result of 
seismic phenomena. he seems to us to be 
somewhat overcautious. As to springs, 
fountains, etc.. while shaking our faith 
in the permanence of all things by his 
suggestions of seismic changes. Pro- 
fessor Smith still inclines to think that, 
while the Dragon’s Well of Nehemiah’s 
time was of earthquake origin, and “that 
earthquakes may have affected the other 
springs of Jerusalem,” the two important 
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water sources of the Jerusalem of today, 
the Virgin’s Spring and the Well of Job, 
have been substantially the same from the 
earliest historical times, the former being 
Gihon, or “the upper Gihon,” the latter 
En-Rogel, the Fuller’s Spring, identically 
or substantially. The puzzle of the pools 
and ‘aqueducts of Jerusalem Professor 
Smith does no more than state. Much 
fuller excavations and explorations will 
be necessary to furnish us a key. On the 
south the Low Level Aqueduct is still in 
use, and can be traced thruout its course; 
the High Level Aqueduct has been traced 
only in part. How it entered Jerusalem 
and what it fed is not known. On the 
north of the city a conduit feeding the 
Twin Pools has been traced beyond the 
city walls, but .from what source it 
brought its water is not known. The 
date of these various aqueducts and of 
most of the numerous pools in and about 
the city is as uncertain as their connec- 
tions and sources of supply, and Pro- 
fessor Smith makes the reader realize the 
uncertainty to the utmost. He is inclined 
to reject the etymology Uru-Salim, City 
(of) Salim, suggested or supposed to be 
suggested by the Assyrian and early: 
Babylonian forms of the name, the latter 
contained in the Tell-el-Amarna Tablets, 
and to give a slight preference to Yeru- 
shalem, with various suggestions as to its 
possible meaning, or even to the etymol- 
ogy fire (ur) or “hearth of peace or in- 
wiolate health,” but without pronouncing 
any definite opinion. It seems to us that 
the argument for the first etymology is 
fairly established, and that this etymol- 
ogy receives curious confirmation in the 
reappearance of Salim in the name of 
Solomon. 

On the whole, the most interesting part 
of the book and the one which will prob- 
ably be most useful to the largest number 
of readers, is the second volume, which 
tells the history of Jerusalem consecu- 
tively, picturing the religious and political 
development of the people in connection 
with the growth of the city. and more 
especially that part of this volume which 
deals with prophets and the fulfilment of 
prophecy in Christ. Like Professor 
Smith’s other works this, in its treatment, 
is what is commonly called constructive, 
not destructive. There is very rarely any 
polemical material or direct criticism of 
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the views of others, which makes his few 
remarks on page 540, with regard to the 
tendencies of recent New Testament 
criticism, the more striking: 

“Coming up to the study of recent New 
Testament criticism from long following the 
history of Israel, much of this criti- 
cism fails to allow enough to the immediate 
action of Prophecy. Carried away by the influ- 
ences on our Lord’s time of the Apocalypses, 
the full appreciation of which has but recently 
become possible, some critics almost entirely 
ignore the direct influence, untinged by Apo- 
calypse, of the Hebrew Prophets. By others 
the main tendencies of religion during the 
period are defined as only two, the Legal and 
the. Apocalyptic, while the Prophetic is re- 
garded and treated as subordinate. This may 
be true of some, but not of all, of the popular 
religion. It is not true of the circles in which 
Christianity arose, nor of our Lord’s mind 
whether about the Jewish system or about 
Himself. . No one may understand the 
origins of Christianity who does not realize in 
them a revival—after a silence of many cen- 
turies—of Prophecy, which, whatever 
relation it might assume to the ritual and in- 
stitutions of Israel, felt itself independent of 
these and delivered its own direct message 
from 

A wholesome and a timely word. 

The work is well publisht, fairly easy 
to handle, and very light in proportion to 
size, satisfactorily supplied with maps, 
plans and photographic views. 


as 


Orthodoxy. By G. K. Chesterton. 
York: John Lane Co. $1.50. 


To those who read in “Heretics” mere- 
ly a merry tilting at contemporary writers 
and their theories on the part of an idle 
and witty wielder of the pen, the evident 
sinctrity of this companion volume will 
come as a surprise. Yet it should not, for 
“Heretics,” overloaded with whimsical- 
ities tho it were, fought a consistent 
battle. As it attacked theories from the 
unexpected quarter, so Orthodoxy de- 
fends dogma for reasons not used by the 
clergy, yet perhaps none the less sugges- 
tive and serious. Mr. Chesterton, earnest 
as he is, will yet always labor at a dis- 
advantage. He can never achieve what 
Mr. James calls the obscure distinction of 
not being offensively clever. In his grav- 
est moments Mr. Chesterton cannot resist 
a paradox. Sometimes these are so witty 
the reader thanks him. Sometimes they 
are so frequent the reader wishes he 
wouldn’t. To build into a clear and con- 
vincing statement one’s own beliefs is a 
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more difficult business than the piercing 
of one’s neighbor’s defenses with barbed 
arrows, and Orthodoxy is at once more 
serious and less irritating than its prede- 
cessors. It deals with dogma rather than 
spiritual conceptions, for which the au- 
thor’s vivacious method would jar upon 
the devout. Starting with the premises 
that only belief in something greater than 
himself outside himself keeps a man sane, 
and that only under law is freedom—two 
chapters, entitled ““The Maniac” and 

“The Suicide of Thought”—the rest of 

the volume is devoted to the effect of 

Christianity on the human mind. In 

“The Paradoxes of Christianity” is the 

gist of the whole matter, and in “The 

Ethics of Elfland,” apart from its bearing 

on the topic, a bearing quite evident after 

Mr. Chesterton has pointed it out, is a 

wholly delightful and original defense of 

fairy tales, now seriously in need of such 
championship. “Fairyland is nothing but 
the sunny country of commonsense,” he 
says, truly. “If I were describing in de- 
tail I could note many noble and healthy 
principles that arise from them [fairy 
tales]. There is the chivalrous lesson of 

Jack, the Giant Killer, that giants should 

be killed because they are gigantic. It is 

manly mutiny against pride as such.” 

“There is the lesson of Cinderella, which 

is the same as that of the Magnificat, 

exaltavit humiles. There is the great 

lesson of Beauty and the Beast, that a 

thing must be loved before it is lovable.” 

It is a misfortune that Mr. Chesterton, 

by his very brilliancy, fails of being seen 

as he is. Darting about his subject, be it 

Watts the painter, or how to gain breadth 

of view, “Pickwick Papers” or the 

Miracles, the reader takes him to be 

drest in motley, whereas in actual fact he 

is a stern and eager moralist. His gai- 
eties are surface gaieties. He ridicules. 
not for love of ridicule, but because it is 
the weapon fitted to his hand, and fight 
he must, for he is a man of enthusiasms 
deep and vital. 

& 

The Man From Home. By Booth Tarking- 
ington and Herry Leon Wilson. New 
York: Harper Brothers. $1.25. 

This play, which ran for a year at 
the Studebaker Theater in Chicago, and 
was put on at the Astor Theater, New 
York, in August, is publisht in book 














form, with such copious notes upon the 
scenery, upon the characters and their 
clothes, with such minute directions in 
every particular that it should be popu- 
lar with amateurs in social circles every- 
where. Certainly any company of young 
people could give it, whether they had 
ever seen a play acted before or not; 
and while the motive is not especially 
elevating, it is instructive. The methods 
by which international marriages are 
made, the contrast between the real 
American—the Man from Home—and 
the Anglo-American snob is drawn with 
a wit that is caustic.as well as diverting. 
And every scene is one of lively interest. 


st 
Literary Notes 


....The Macmillan Co. have already issued 
the following poetic dramas of Percy Mackaye, 
viz.: “Sappho and Phaon,” “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims,” and “Fenris the 
Wolf.” The Macmillans also have in prepara- 
tion Mackaye’s “The Scarecrow; or, The Glass 
of Truth,” a tragedy of the ludicrous. $1.25; 
each volume in uniform style. 


..».D. Appleton & Co. publish a very amus- 
ing little book by Francis W. Crowninshield, 
entitled “Manners for the Metropolis.” The 
following extract will serve as an example: 
“Young girls when visiting at a house. party, 
should be quiet and gentle, well behaved and 
agreeable; but when at home there is no rea- 
son why they should not be perfectly natural.” 
($1.00. ) 


.... Thomas Nelson & Sons have added an- 
other edition to their Standard American Re- 
vised Version of the Bible. It is in very clear 
ruling type, 334 to 5% inches, with half a 
dozen maps, and sold in various bindings from 
45 cents for cloth to $5. We particularly like 
the 95 cents or $1.25 styles, in Egyptian seal 
and divinity circuit, as presents from teachers 
for their scholars. The cheaper styles in this 
or in larger type ought to be distributed in 
prayer-meeting rooms. We recommend al- 
ways the American Revised Version. 

....In Jesus of Nazareth: a Life, by S. C. 
Bradley, we have an account of the “Man of 
Galilee” that is sympathetically told. The text 
comprises history, biography, and at times ro- 
mance, all of which is cast in the words of 
everyday thought and life. No matter what 
conception the reader may have of the “Man 
of Sorrows,” no matter whether this concep- 
tion is colored by theology or psychology, he 
cannot but have a profound admiration for 
Him as Mr. Bradley pictures Him after many 
years of study in preparation. (Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $2.00.) 

....A recent writer in The Circle tells a 
good story about Francis Wilson as follows: 
“Mr. Wilson was speaking at the Players’ Club 
not long ago of the all too prevalent ignorance 
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of dramatic literature in the country today. 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘a company was playing “She 
Stoops to Conquer” in a small Western town 
last winter when a man without any money, 
wishing to see the show, stepped up to the box 
office and said: “Pass me in, please.” The box 
office man gave a loud, harsh laugh. “Pass 
you in! What for?” he asked. The applicant 
drew himself up and answered, haughtily: 
“What for? Why, because I am Oliver Gold- 
smith, author of the play.” “Oh, I beg your 
pardon, sir,” replied the other in a meek voice 
as he hurriedly wrote an order for a box.’” 


rr) 
Pebbles 


CasHiy (at the club)—Is your wife enter- 
taining this winter? 
Stockson—Not very.—New York Tribune. 


“Wuat was that sentence the choir repeated 
so often during the litany?” 

“As near as I could make out it was ‘We 
are all miserable singers.’”—Boston Courier. 


Tue Boy (Fervently)—You are the first and 
only girl I ever loved, Ethel. 

She—Ah, what lots of fun you have ahead 
of you, Freddy !—London Opinion. 


“More than five thousand elephants a year 
go to make out niano keys,” remarked the stu- 
dent boarder who had been reading the scien- 
tific notes in a patent-medicine almanac. 

“For the land’s sake!” exclaimed the land- 
lady. “‘Ain’t it wonderful what some animals 
can be trained to do?”—Chicago News. 


Younc Surgeon (in hospital, after having 
just removed a patient’s leg)—Does the oper- 
ation meet your approval, doctor? 

Head Surgeon—Very well done, except for 
a slight mistake. 

Young Surgeon—Why, what’s the matter? 

Head Surgeon—You’ve amputated the wrong 
leg.—ZIllustrated Bits. 


Dave Reep, the well known song writer and 
author of “Texarkana,” “Door of Hope.” 
“Bye, Bye, Mah Caroline,” “Love Me and the 
World is Mine,” and fifty other popular songs, 
had the laugh given. him recently by the bo-s 
at Witmark’s. 

Mr. Reed, who is extremely dignified, was 
escorting an old lady from the country thru 
the Witmark Building one day last week. To 
make himself doubly agreeable to her, Mr. 
Reed sat down at one of the pianos in the pro- 
fessional rooms and began to improvise a mel- 
ody to show her how composers get their 
tunes. After he had finished, the old lady 
turned to him and asked what the lovely se- 
lection was that he had just finished playing. 

“That. madam,” explained Mr. Reed, “was 
an improvision.” 

“Mercy me, how stupid of me!” exclaimed 
the old lady, “now that you tell me the name 
I remember the melody quite well. In fact, 
it is an old favorite of mine. which I heard a 
hundred times!” And the old lady wondered 
why Dave looked so angry at her and abruptly 
excused himself.—Ea«change. 
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Looking Across the Line 


WE can see over into 1909; will it be 
as short as 1908? Our views of life have 
changed; the years are shorter, but life 
is longer. If we spend less time prepar- 
ing for another life, we need more time 
in decently living this life. Wars and dan- 
gers grow less and less to our taste. The 
modern definition of life is a power to 
gather the material of the universe to 
ourselves, to make it our own, and use 
it under the control of a well-trained will. 
In this way a great many things are be- 
coming matters of righteousness which 
were excluded from the catechisms. The 
new questions are, What shall we wisely 
eat? What and how should we wisely 
study? How and when should we sleep? 
and What share shall play have in the 
daily life? 

All these things come into the vitaliz- 
ing power of environment. The object 
and end of life is to create moral ability, 
based on intellectual ability, which is 
itself dependent on clean vital physical 
power and then use it for the benefit of 
the world. As the years move by, the 
question is, What have they done in the 
way of accumulating for us moral and 
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intellectual vitality? We desire to live 
longer on this earth, and we mean to do 
it. We mean to make the value of life 
greater, and we answer with emphasis 
that life is worth the living. 

Manhood is magnified trom the indus- 


trial ‘standpoint. 1 has been worth 
two of 1808, and ten of 1708. With the 
aid of machinery we are already able to 
do ten times as much work per day as 
our fathers did one hundred years ago. 
This makes life so much longer, and the 
years count for more. We travel ten 
times as fast, and the conveniences are 
such that we execute with a speed not 
dreamed of when the Republic was 
founded. We pick up in our hands and 
carry about such little instruments as the 
typewriter, the sewing machine, the tele- 
graph, and the telephone, each one of 
which has wrought an absolute revolu- 
tion. Mere work, that is, the use of our 
limbs where machinery may as well be 
used, has lost much of its glory. Yet 
work has a beauty of its own, and this 
we are in danger of forgetting. What 
we want to do is to accomplish the very 
most in the very shortest period of time, 
but we must not learn to tolerate shoddy. 
As a compensation relaxation has as- 
sumed a place in the moral category. 
Amusement has become re-creation. 
Playing and praying are in some sense 
correlative terms, as well as-are “orasse”’ 
and “laborasse.” 


More is thought of quality and less of 
quantity. The wastage of large families, 
poorly bred and poorly fed, does not fit 
itself to our modern view of life. Hered- 
ity and environment are what we are 
learning to look at. Darwin’s gospel is 
getting a translation into all customs and 
hopes of life; is even readable in the 
transformations of the Orient. Man is 
rising, not falling ; and it is this rise that 
concerns us. To believe in progress is to 
believe in God. To lack faith in prog- 
ress is the real atheism. Skepticism is 
a ghost not worth the fighting. The old 
infidelity that was abhorred in the mid- 
dle ages was the shadow of a new and 
higher faith. The skepticism that in- 
jures is to doubt the power of good over 
evil, and the presence of a divine certain- 
ty in the universe. A soul is motion, ac- 
tivity, unrest ; it is the capacity of endless 
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aggression. 
world inheriting a law-book. Man’s first 
duty is to learn to read his own book. 
Nature writes new words in it as fast as 
we spell out the old. 

The burden of enormous wealth is a 
novelty, but it has proved itself to be 
worse than poverty. Socialism offers it- 
self as a saving force, adopting the shib- 
boleths of modernism. But as a putting 
out of individualism socialism has not 
won a rood, and it never will, nor will it 
ever have changed or abrogated the unit 
power of the family. Equality is no 
more in sight than it was before the 
Christian era. Yet codperation is a sav- 
ing principle, and as the years roll by we 
are sure to find this principle more thoro- 
ly incorporated into human society. We 
cannot afford the enormous loss involved 
in many of our family customs. Waste 
of time and of labor grow intolerable. 
There is no reason why fifty persons or 
fifty families shall repeat fifty times 
what, done once, and well done, may suf- 
fice for all. Codperative housekeeping 
belongs to natural evolution. 

Internationalism is a word better suit- 
ed to the trend of our times. It proposes 
to save by letting each nation grow those 
products that are natural to its part of 
the earth, and .with this to allow freedom 
of commerce. This was Madison’s idea 
and it was Jefferson’s. Commercial war- 
fare must cease before we can put an 
end to the strife of brute force. Build 
more ships of trade and your ships of 


war will not be needed. Each land has . 


its own fitnesses; and so has each race 
and people. New York began its history 
by shutting out Connecticut, and barring 
the commerce of New Jersey. Boston 
fought Manhattan, and little Rhode 
Island not only had its own creed, but a 
very stout opinion of its boundaries. The 
Constitution ended all of that, and fifty 
States have learned to work together, 
very well, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Instead of shutting out the Chi- 
nese we shall learn to invite them; but 
it will be to allow them to perform that 
which they can do better than anybody 
else, and at the least cost. 

What we want is universal prosperity. 
We not only desire to put an end to 
strife, but to put an end to selfish rival- 


Every one comes into the 
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ry. Equality of privileges and comforts 
does not find a natural boundary when it 
comes to the limits of our own territory. 
Nothing can be more irrational than to 
build up ourselves at the cost of others. 
When the larger idea of human fellow- 
ship is the code of the peoples, peace —_ 
follow naturally. It cannot be forced ; 
will follow of its own accord. With ta 
ternational common sense coming in, 
there will go out the greatest cost of gov- 
ernment. The United States spends . 
more on war in time of peace than on in- 
ternal improvements. The age of reason 
has not dawned ; but we have taken long 
strides away from the axioms of national 
selfishness. 

We said that 1908 was finished, but 
that is not strictly true. It has hardly 
begun to do its work in history. More 
and more the years are marked with 
mighty punctuations. The Hague Con- 


ference; the development of national 
temperance; the anti-opium laws of 
China; the growing codperation of 


South American peoples; the general 
fraternization of European nations, and 
the strides toward civilization in Africa 
and Asia mark the augmentation of ethi- 
cal power thruout the world. It is a year 
to be proud of in spite of its business 
perplexities. The world is a better world 
at almost every point. National con- 
science is less plastic to selfish logic. 

In business affairs what we may call 
the American conscience has kad a dis- 
tinct revival, a revival that more than 
compensates for the jar of the exposure 
of rascality. Our Presidential election 
past over with barely the smell of fire. 
It approximated the ideal when each 
man unbought will tell his political faith, 
and every candidate will seek the public 
welfare rather than his own. Never be- 
fore did we have nobler candidates for 
the Presidency. Hark back, if you will, 
to the days when Webster, Clay, Cal- 
houn, and Benton were our candidates; 
and yet with Hughes and Taft and 
Bryan and Johnson and Folk and Gray 
and La Follette—not a duellist or a 
drunkard or a loose liver among them— 
we have men that embody the stern qual- 
ities of Governor Winthrop and Gov- 
ernor Bradford with the most sterling 
power of a riper age. 
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A Good Riddance 


THE political world is done with 
President Castro, and good riddance to 


him! He sailed from Venezuela for 
Europe, assigning as his reason the need 
of a surgical operation ; but he took with 
him wealth enough to last him in luxury 
all his days, and he has not lived like an 
invalid. He has gone thru the forms of 
buying vast military supplies, but if he 
should pay cash for any of them he 
could not land them in Venezuela, for the 
Dutch cruisers will not let either him or 
his arms enter the ports. He is shut out 
from the country which he left as Presi- 
dent and actual dictator; and if the 
Dutci. ~ ckade did not exclude his re- 
turn, his own people have risen against 
him, and President Gomez is his suc- 
cessor. 

Venezuela has been an international 
nuisance these many years. The United 
States did its best to support and protect 
her, but in vain. We backed her with 
our Monroe Doctrine, our Ministers and 
the Hague Court, but it did no good. 
Hardly was Venezuela—which means 
Castro—got out of one difficulty than she 
got into another. Thru the Hague de- 
cision half a dozen national claims were 
settled, but only to supply new claims 
with the same and other countries. At 
last American patience was exhausted. 
Our diplomacy did no good. We at- 
tempted no longer to act the part of 
pacificator. We made no objection to 
the threats of France or the acts of Hol- 
land, which were tantamount to war. 
What less than war is it when the Dutch 
navy seizes the Venezuelan vessels right 
under the guns of a fort? Castro says 
that the United States has encouraged 
the outbreak against him in his absence. 
There is not the slightest evidence of 
that, but it cannot be doubtful that our 
Government has looked on benevolently 
as Holland has taken violent means to 
maintain her rights; and it has not 
grieved that the outbreak in Caracas has 
made it impossible that Castro should be 
received back at the capital, even if he 
should escape the Dutch cruisers. 

We do not pretend that in the quar- 
rels Castro has been all wrong and the 
claims against Venezuela all just. Quite 
otherwise. Beyond all question promot- 
ers and concessionists have made extrav- 
agant demands, and United States citi- 
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zens have not been slow to join the ex- 
orbitant army and to try to get much 
and give little. But, on the other hand, 
the action of Venezuela, that is of Cas- 
tro, has been lawless and insulting to the 
representatives of the Powers, and has 
compelled the withdrawal of European 
representatives. Reference to arbitra- 
tion has been refused, and no sort of 
reparation has been offered. The action 
of Holland became practically a neces- 
sity. 

Now the people of Venezuela have 
taken advantage of President Castro’s 
departure to overthrow his Government 
and proclaim his successor; and this is 
done without bloodshed. This seems 
evidence that the people were tired of his 
tyranny. There was no general indigna- 
tion at the seizure of the Venezuelan 
gunboats ; on the other hand, they turned 
their wrath against Castro himself, and 
the new President prepares to undo 
what Castro had done and make terms 
of peace with Holland and France. So, 
to the great satisfaction of all the world 
that has any knowledge or care about 
the little and obstreperous republic, the 
period of long international disturbance 
is over. The old difficulties will have to 
be settled; but we may expect, under a 
man so well spoken of as Gomez, that 
the best period for any country, that of 
a peace which has no history, may come 
to Venezuela. 

As for Castro, he joins the large suc- 
cession of Latin-American Presidents. 
pretenders and revolutionists who have 
left their country for their country’s 
good, to be succeeded in turn by the 
flight of their successors, all with well- 
lined pockets, to live abroad a life of 
quiet ease or of designs and plots for 
new revolutions. But in all probability 
Castro has run to the end of his tether, 
and will live a fugitive and exile the rest 
of his life. Few are they who will be- 
moan his fate, except that he has carried 
with him the means for a life of luxury. 


a 
Nationalism and Sectionalism 


No one can have traveled much over 
the country without noticing a marked 
contrast between the Northern and the 
Southern States in their attitude toward 
sectionalism. There is vastly less ex- 
pression of sectional feeling in the North 
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than in the South. The Southern jour- 
nals and the Southern people have much 
to say about the South and its special in- 
terests and feelings. In the Northern 
States such a sentiment about the North 
as distinct from the South is almost 
never to be observed. We do not talk 
about the South, we do not think about 
it as a section having separate interests 
from the North, unless in a political 
campaign we wish that there were great 
doubtful States in the Solid South, as 
there are in the North. Ohio and Indi- 
ana and. Minnesota elect Democratic 
governors; that is almost unthinkable in 
Georgia or Texas, which have the in- 
tense Southern feeling, with a bit of 
rankling jealousy or even hostility 
toward the North. No similar feeling 
exists in the North. 

The reason for the difference—or the 
apology—is easy to tell. It all hangs on 
the Civil War. We have not yet quite 
got over the friction of that confiict. The 
South was fighting for a section and a 
sectional institution. The North was not 
fighting at all for its section or for any 
of its institutions, but for national unity ; 
fighting to preserve the whole country as 
one nation, and not for a portion of the 
country to be set off by itself. It followed, 
necessarily, that in the South sectional- 
ism should be the dominant thought, and 
that its influence would remain largely 
dominant after the close of the war. It 
followed with equal necessity that in the 
rest of the country the spirit of nation- 
alism should rule. It follows that the 
Northern States do not think of them- 
selves as separated in any sense from 
those States which fought agairst union, 
but have now heartily accepted its bless- 
ings. 

Patriotism fights sectionalism. We 
need to develop more and more the love 
of the entire country, and to minimize 
any loyalty to a section which can possi- 
bly take the place of patriotism. This 
does not mean that one should not have 
a special love for his native town or his 
native State. That is regarded as one of 
the parts that make up the total country. 
There is in it no rivalry of loyalty or af- 
fection. But it is an error and wrong 
if school-books on history or geography 
set section against section or are guilty 
of perpetuating the memory of the hos- 
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tilities of the days of the elder genera- 
tion. We cannot complain that the sol- 
diers, the few that remain, delight to 
meet in annual reunions or in local posts 
and recall and maintain the old fellow- 
ships ; that is beautiful. But let it be left 
to them. There is no good and much 
evil in the maintenance of Sons or 
Daughters of the Union Veterans—if 
there are any such, we do not know of 
any—or of Sons or Daughters of the 
Confederacy. All that we want forgot- 
ten, or left to the historians and the gen- 
ealogists. We will not cease to be proud 
of our pedigrees, of the bravery of our 
ancestors, but we will not teach our chil- 
dren to retain and cultivate the, section- 
alisms of their grandparents. ‘“Wiiat do 
they know about the war? What have 
they known of slavery? Let the dead 
bury their dead, and do we follow the 
country’s banner. 

Accordingly we bid the people stand 
and join in the national songs, “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” “My Country, 
Tis of Thee.” They are not sectional, 
but belong to all of us, North and South, 
East and West, one nation, one land. So 
we do not rise, nor ask any one to rise, 
for “Yankee Doodle” or “Dixie.” They 
both represent, or seem to represent, 
what is sectional, and sectionalism must 
never, never take the honor from na- 
tionalism. 

The South is becoming less sectional 
and more national all the time. An ad- 
mirable way of promoting and accentuat- 
ing the national spirit is to be observed 
in the annual meeting of the Governors 
of the States to consult not on sectional, 
but on common national interests. Inter- 
course is doing much. More and more 
the people of the North are going South 
for the winter, and to a less extent the 
people of the South are coming North 
for the summer. Business is the great 
harmonizer and assimilator, and the di- 
versification of business in the South, 
with the introduction of Northern capi- 
tal and the growth of manufacturing 
centers, all tend to assimilate the condi- 
tions with those of the other sections of 
the country. With this also must be con- 
sidered the spreading of the negro pop- 
ulation over the whole country, so that 
the negro problem is no longer wholly a 
Southern problem, but belongs to the 
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nation. Still more, the strengthening of 
the public school system over the South 
is sure to reach the backward settlements 
and unify conditions by lifting the peo- 
ple. All this is hopeful, and looks to a 
warmer and deeper love of the whole 
country than that which is said to have 
been developed by the war with Spain. 
Our larger love belongs to our whole 
nation. 
as 
The Injunction 

THE writ of injunction is the highest 
prerogative known to free institutions. 
With it the judge combines in himself 
the legislative, executive and judicial 
branches of government. Even tho he 
makes a mistake and issues an order 
which is unlawful, his mistake is law: 

“I place the decision of the matter at bar 
distinctly on the proposition that were the or- 
der confessedly erroneous yet it must have 
been obeyed.” 

So states the court in condemning 
Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison to jail 
for six to twelve months. 


A prerogative so exalted as this 


strikes the man in the street not so much 
as the “supremacy of law over the rab- 


ble” as the supremacy of usurpation over 
the law. | 

Very few of the undistinguished trade 
unionists who have violated injunctions 
have been possest of the financial means 
required to take appeal and get a correct 
statement of the law from the highest 
court. It would have been an example 
worth while if these three distinguished 
unionists had served their sentence, like 
their unknown co-unionists. And _ it 
would be unfortunate if a political 
branch of the government should grant 
them a pardon, which could only con- 
ceal for a time for political purposes the 
true situation regarding injunctions. 

But the appeal is, of course, com- 
mendable, tho, in the light of the de- 
cision in the hatter’s case, it does not 
seem that the present decision will be re- 
versed. The question will then be clear- 
ly at issue, to what extent wage-earners 
may advertise their grievances and call 
upon their fellows to aid them as cus- 
tomers where they cannot aid them as 
strikers. 

The case of the Bucks Stove Range 
Company is peculiar, and brings out 
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clearly the alternative lines of settle- 
ment of the ever-present conflict of cap- 
ital and labor. The company is a mem- 
ber of the Stove Founders’ National De- 
fense Association, the association of 
employers which for twenty years has 
substituted conciliation and trade agree- 
ments with the unions for strikes, lock- 
outs, boycotts and blacklists. Had the 
company called upon its fellow employ- 
ers for help they would soon have 
forced the union of polishers to with- 
draw the boycott on the penalty of lock- 
ing them out from all stove foundries in 
the country, just as they already had 
done in requiring of the molders’ union 
the discontinuance of the union label. 
But the company appealed to the courts, 
and the courts entertained the appeal, 
with the result that a tremendous class 
struggle, threatening the independence 
of the courts and opening the opportu- 
nity for the politicians, seems to be com- 
ing upon us. A similar struggle in 
Great Britain, much less dramatically 
initiated by the Taff-Vale decision, re- 
sulted in shearing the courts of jurisdic- 
tion over disputes of organized labor and 
capital. Voluntary conciliation and trade 
agreements are menaced by the limelight 
appeal to the courts; and the Parliament 
of Great Britain, in eliminating the 
courts from these controversies, has 
drastically, but "apparently with wisdom, 
thrown the combatants back upon their 
own resources of organization and con- 
ciliation. England has chosen the 
method of the Stove Founders’ National 
Defense Association, instead of the 
method of obedience to a judge’s order 
that might be “confessedly erroneous.” 


s 
Is the Human Race in Peril? 


Ir in the Augustan age learned men 
had foretold the end of that grandeur 
that was Rome, and had said that in five 
centuries ignorance and_ superstition 
would everywhere darken her mighty 
empire, the cheap wits of the market 
places and the thermz would have made 
merry over the theorizing of academic 
minds. Today the flippant wits of the 
newspaper columns and the magazine 
pages find good substance to their hand 
in the warnings of the Levasseurs, the 
Dumonts, the Willcoxes and the Cattells, 
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who tell us that the civilization which 
man has built with the mighty toil of 
ten millenniums will have no heirs to in- 
herit and enjoy it unless the ideas and 
the morals that now prevail shall under- 
go a profound regeneration. Happily it 
does not follow that because Rome was 
sacked by barbarians the modern human 
race must perish in its sins. It may yet 
be convicted and converted. 

When Professor Willcox told us the 
other day that if present tendencies con- 
tinue there will be no birth rate at all in 
the United States in the year 2000, we 
smiled—most of us. The idea struck a 
nerve of taciturn humor, rather than our 
brain centers of seriousness. That ef- 
fect will not be produced, we venture to 
think, upon those who carefully read 
Professor Cattell’s article on “The 
School and the Family,” in the Popular 
Science Monthly. For a number of 
years Professor Cattell has devoted pa- 
tient study to the correlation of modern 
educational methods with the falling 
birth rate. Some of his conclusions 
have been sobering, but nothing that he 
or anybody else thus far has written on 
this subject has sounded quite so stern a 
note of warning as this searching and 
merciless indictment does. 

It is but fair to mention that Professor 
Cattell does not set a high value upon 
modern school and college education as 
a preparation for life. The proposition 
that “people are what they feel and do, 
much more than what they, know,” is to 
him, as a specialist in psychology, axi- 
omatic and fundamental; and this is 
why, notwithstanding the fact that he is 
not only a university professor, but is 
also the editor of Science and of the 
Popular Science Monthly, and knows 
the world of scientific men more inti- 
mately probably than any other Amer- 
ican of his generation, he ranks the home 
and the Church immeasurably higher 
than the school, as true educational in- 
stitutions. Indeed, he is capable of 
writing : 

“Civilization may persist and progress with- 
out the family; but human and pre-human so- 
cieties have been so completely based on it 
that no one can foresee the results of its de- 
struction. Mankind will last only so long as 
children. are born and cared for; and no 
plausible substitute for the family has been 


proposed. It is in any case evident that the 
Premature weakening of the family will bring 
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disaster. . The school by its nature 
weakens the family The modern city 
it surely subversive of the home and the fam- 
ily. . . . The Sacraments of the Church— 
baptism, confirmation, marriage, burial—are 
closely interwoven with family life. The 
school supersedes the Church as a socializing 
factor to the injury of the family. : 
Perhaps the principal danger to our civilization 
is the checking of instincts by rationalistic 
considerations.” 

It is from this psychological base-line 
that Professor Cattell surveys the pres- 
ent state of our education and our domes- 
tic morals, and draws the conclusion that 
we must be born again, and soon. Those 
whom he offends—and they will be num- 
bered by thousands—will say that he is a 
traitor to the rationalistic spirit of mod- 
ern science. In fact, he is nothing of the 
kind. He says plainly that our only sal- 
vation—now that we have betrayed and 
trampled upon instinct, lies in going on 
to a larger and higher reasonableness. 
We must in the light of reason see our 
folly and wickedness, and as rational be- 
ings alter our course. 

What, then, is it that we are doing? 
Wherein does our folly and wickedness 
lie? Here are some fragments of the 
answer. The Harvard graduate has on 
an average seven-tenths of a son, the 
Vassar graduate one-half of a daughter ; 
and these figures are representative of the 
entire educated or so-called intellectual 
class in America, and the world over. 
Last year in France the deaths exceeded 
the births by 19,920, and all civilized na- 
tions are tending toward a similar state 
of affairs. The common belief is that 
this decline of the birth rate is caused by 
voluntary prevention, and is attributable 
to luxury, selfishness and love of ease. 
Professor Cattell presents sobering evi- 
dence to show that it is very largely a re- 
sult of sheer physiological failure, an 
actual loss of reproductive power, and he 
attributes this failure in a large degree to 
the substitution of the schoo] for the 
home as the chief educational institution. 
One single item of fact is profoundly sig- 
nificant : 

“It is probably not an exaggeration to say 
that to the average cost of each girl’s educa- 
tion thru the high school must be added one 
unborn child.” 

Physiological failure, not psycholog- 
ical choice, is here meant. And hardly 
less significant is another fact. It has 
been said that human progress was held 
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back a thousand years by sacerdotal celi- 
bacy, which cut off the lineage of the 
ablest men: 

“With equal plausibility it might be argued 
that the 400,000 American ‘women teachers 
withhold the million children who might give 
to our country the intellectual distinction that 
it lacks.” 

How shall we be restored to normal 
ideas, ideals and conduct? Professor Cat- 
tell suggests the development of a rural 
school, essentially like the home in its 
aims and methods, and fitted to educate 
youth for the sane and wholesome life 
of the country places. The suggestion is 
admirable, but whence shall come the im- 
pulse to follow it? It will come, we-be- 
lieve, if at all, from the failure of modern 
satisfactions to satisfy. It will come when 
in sheer ennui and disgust men and wo- 
men turn from the tawdry shams and rub- 
bish for which they spend their strength 
today, to rediscover in life itself—in chil- 
dren and children’s children—the objects 
for which effort is worth while. In the 
psychological law of the diminishing re- 
turns of selfishness and folly lies our 
hope. x 


The Tariff on Iron and Steel 


Ir may now be predicted with confi- 
‘dence that the duties in one of the most 
important schedules of the tariff law, that 
which relates to iron and steel, will be 
largely reduced by the approaching revi- 
sion. Because of the testimony of Mr. 
Carnegie and Mr. Gary at Washington, 
Congress and its committees must make 
a substantial reduction of these rates. 
Mr. Carnegie, for years the most emi- 
nent of American steel manufacturers, 
repeated his recently publisht assertion 
that American steel needs no protection 
whatever. Mr. Gary, chairman of the 
directors of the Steel Corporation, which 
represents more than 60 per cent. of our 
iron and steel industry, admitted that 
without protection his great company 
could continue to carry on its business 
and could withstand competition from 
abroad, altho its profits would be de- 
creased. Other American companies, 
however, he asserted, would fail. Prob- 
ably they would be absorbed by the Steel 
Corporation, which would thus become a 
complete monopoly. 

It is not necessary to consider the 
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probable effect of a removal of the entire 
duty, for by the coming revision it will 
not be removed. It ought not to be cut 
off now, altho it may be expedient some 
years hence to abolish it. To this high 
rate the industry has been adjusted, and 
altho the adjustment involves extortion 
from consumers, the injury caused by re- 
moval of the entire tariff barrier would 
be greater than that which can accom- 
pany the retention of a part of it. Buta 
considerable part should go now, and all, 
or nearly all, of the remainder should 
follow at the next revision. 

Mr. Gary’s testimony shows how 
American consumers are deprived in this 
industry of the benefits derived from 
what are called the economies of combi- 
nation. His company, he says, could 
stand free trade in steel, because its cost 
of production is less, by $1 or $2 per ton, 
than the cost at the works of its weaker 
competitors. Has his company given to 
consumers in this country the benefit of 
this lower cost? Are not his company’s 
prices here substantially the same as 
those of his less fortunate rivals? Has 
there not been what amounts to an agree- 
ment thruout the industry for the main- 
tenance of practically uniform prices? 
Undoubtedly there are economies due to 
such a consolidation of producing con- 
cerns as is seen in his company, but sup- 
pression of real competition with what he 
calls his competitors has withheld the 
benefit of these economies from the pub- 
lic. 

But if consumers here have enjoyed 
no advantage by reason of the Corpora- 
tion’s saving in production cost, con- 
sumers abroad may have gained some- 
thing by it when the finished products 
were sold to them at prices far below 
those exacted here. Mr. Gary sought to 
defend this discrimination against our 
own people. When a protected manu- 
facturer says that such sales abroad are 
justified because they keep the mills go- 
ing and give continuous employment to 
workmen, the excuse can be swept aside 
by one or two simple questions. Why 
did you not offer the goods at the same 
prices to Americans here at home? Do 
you not know that at such prices the 
goods would have been quickly taken 
here? Could not the mills have been 
kept going and the men have been em- 
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ployed continuously by American buyers’ 
money as well as by the money of buyers 
abroad? 

The truth is that offers at the low fig- 
ures are not made here because such offers 
would break the agreement by which 
muth higher prices are here maintained. 
And it is also true that these higher prices 
are maintained by means of the tariff 
duty. The first defense cf this discrim- 
ination in favor of foreign buyers, or the 
earliest that we recall, was made by John 
W. Gates when he was at the head of a 
steel company which is now a part of the 
great Corporation. His argument was 
like Mr. Gary’s. A frequent repetition 
of it in testimony or in other public state- 
ments is to be desired, for it shows how 
a high tariff duty which is not needed for 
protection is used to the injury of those 
who have granted it. 

As we have said, we do not think the 
entire duty on steel should be removed 
now, even if there be no real need of any 
part of it for protection. The effect of so 
great a change, so sharp a transition, 
upon a leading industry, and upon other 
industries and business generally, would 
be unfortunate. It should be remembered 
that the export prices of steel produced 
in Germany have not been determined by 
cost of production. Germany has a do- 
mestic price, and also an export price 
which is lower. As we have “dumped” 
goods in Canada and elsewhere, so Ger- 
many has “dumped” them in various 
countries. German steel would be sold 
here at very low figures, probably, if we 
had no tariff. Thus the output of Amer- 
ican mills might be sharply cut down. 
Moreover, the removal of the entire duty, 
involving a considerable reduction of 

- profits, would undoubtedly cause our 
manufacturers to reduce wages at once. 
The duty should not be taken off at one 
blow. It may be that a cut of one-half 
now would be enough. 


a 
The Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
THe University of Illinois has been 
coming to the front in the last few years 
more rapidly than any of the other State 
universities. It now ranks eighth among 
the great universities of the United 
States in the number of students, and is 
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receiving large appropriations from the 
Legislature, for the people of Illinois are 
determined that their own institution 
shall not be surpast by any within the 
State, especially one founded by John D. 
Rockefeller. More important than its 
growth is the raising of the standard of 
scholarship, the introduction of new. men 
of ability and promise, and the opening 
of a graduate school. This rapid prog- 
ress is to be credited chietly to the energy 
and initiative of President Edmund J. 
James, who left Northwestern four years 
ago to take charge of the State univer- 
sity. 

But the University of Illinois is suffer- 
ing somewhat from the twinges of grow- 
ing pains. Such a radical. and rapid 
transformation cannot be effected with- 
out hurting the feelings of some one or 
several. One such, Dr. George T. Kemp, 
has made his grievance a public question 
by his articles in the local papers and in 
Science of October oth, charging Presi- 
dent James with duplicity, dishonesty 
and abuse of official powers. Dr. Kemp 
does not ask for sympathy on personal 
grounds. If his manner of leaving the 
university has impaired his chances of 
getting a position in another college, he 
can fall back on his profession, and make 
more money by the practice of medicine. 
But he holds that the question of aca- 
demic freedom versus presidential tyr- 
anny is involved in his case, and it is 
therefore of public importance. 

The essential facts seem to be as fol- 
lows: When the Graduate School was 
established a year ago, certain depart- 
ments were selected for development, as 
it was impossible to bring them all at 
once to this rank. Professor Kemp was 
not one of the professors promoted, his 
salary was not raised to the prevailing 
rate, and his department did not share in 
the general prosperity. He felt, doubt- 
less rightly, that this indicated that he 
was not in favor with the administration, 
and, being a high-spirited man, he re- 
sented it as a slight upon his honor and 
ability. He forced the issue by demand- 
in “a court-martial” before the board of 
trustees and the formulation of specific 
charges. This mode of procedure was 
not adopted, but Dr. Kemp appeared be- 
fore the board two or three times, pre- 
senting witnesses and papers to prove his 

















success as a teacher and investigator, and 
calling attention to alleged defects in the 


organization of the university. Then 
finding the opposition to him still unde- 
fined and undiminished, he resigned his 
position and has since been waging war 
from the outside against President James 
and “the system.” The board of trustees, 
regarding his resignation as voluntary, 
refuses to reopen the case and holds that 
he had no just grievance against the 
administration. 

Dr. Kemp bases his charge of duplicity 
and unfair treatment chiefly on the fact 
that after his last appearance before the 
board his case was discust by the Presi- 
dent, who at that time stated his opinion 
of Dr. Kemp and why he did not regard 
him as worthy of promotion. We do not 
see that this charge is well founded. We 
do not see why the technicalities of legal 
procedure should be followed in such 
cases. Certainly our courts are not so 
prompt and efficient in their action as to 
commend their methods for extension 
into academic circles. It is the business 
of boards to talk over freely the qualifica- 
tions and defects of the professors, and 
they would be seriously hampered in 
their consideration of the subject if the 
individuals discust had to be present or 
represented by attorney. 

The reason why no definite and seri- 
ous charges such as would necessitate his 
dismissal were brought against Dr. Kemp 
was probably because there were none to 
bring. The president seems to have ob- 
jected to him on the ground that he was 
not a first-class teacher or administrator 
and that he was a hard man to get along 
with. These are as intangible as they are 
important, and it is difficult to see how 
they could be proved or disproved by 
any form of court-martial. President 
James practically appealed to the trustees 
to express their confidence in his judg- 
ment of men, and this is what they have 
done. Since to be a good judge of men 
is one of the most important qualifica- 
tions of a college president, they could 
hardly have decided against him if they 
thought him worthy of office. It may be 
that President James underestimated Dr. 
Kemp’s ability and overestimated his in- 
compatibility, but the error, if it were 
such, does not involve any moral obli- 
quity. The University of Illinois should 
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have the best physiologist it can find, and 
it is not clearly demonstrated that Dr. 
Kemp is that man. 

We believe that the board of trustees 
are right in holding that further discus- 
sion of the case is unnecessary and detri- 
mental, altho we do not regard their reso- 
lutions, reported in The University of 
Iilinois Press Bulletin of December 16th, 
as satisfactorily worded. We do not find 
in Dr. Kemp’s letter of resignation the 
reasons they quote as his. The letter as 
publisht in Science gave altogether dif- 
ferent reasons. And the statement made 
by the board that Dr. Kemp’s resignation 
was not even suggested at the board 
meeting is quite too sweeping an asser- 
tion. 

On the whole we fail to find evidence 
to prove that academic freedom is in dan- 
ger in the University of Illinois or that 
President James is more autocratic than 
other successful presidents, as, for exam- 
ple, our revered President Eliot. He cer- 
tainly is less inclined to be arbitrary and 
dictatorial than his predecessor, President 
Draper. We cannot here enter upon the 
wider question of whether a more demo- 
cratic system of government, such as is 
advocated by Professor Cattell, is desira- 
ble. At present the tendency is to regard 
a strongly centralized and personal ad- 
ministration as best for universities and 
cities. The liability to abuse such power 
is checked by the watchfulness of super- 
vising boards and by the fact that an ag- 
grieved party may appeal to Cesar, 1. ¢., 
Science. 

as 


: ...,. Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
Goldwin Smith’s | the occasion of his 
Philosophy = cichty-sixth _ birthday, 
writes to the students of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and thus speaks of a subject 
which interests us all, while referring to 
the changes since he was a child: 


“The child when still a youth heard a great 
professor of physical science struggling to 
reconcile geology with Genesis. Now he reads 
the work of a religious writer such as Glad- 
stone struggling to reconcile Genesis with geol- 


er et the evolutionists, however, remember 
two things: First, that evolution cannot have 
evolved itself; second, that unlike brutes hu- 
manity, as we have been here noting, advances, 
and we cannot tell what the end will be; 
whether it may not be the final ascendancy of 
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the spiritual over the material in man. Man, 
let the evolutionists remember, advances and 
rises. The beast does not.” 

But it was almost a generation ago that 
Gladstone was trying to reconcile Gen- 
esis with geology, as Hugh Miller and 
Edward Hitchcock and James D. Dana 
had tried to reconcile geology with Gen- 
esis. In these days no one thinks it nec- 
essary to reconcile them, as they move 
on different planes. It is a fact of tre- 
mendous import which Goldwin Smith 
states, that evolution cannot have evolved 
itself. Not even the first differentiation 
of atomic matter could have evolved it- 
self, not to speak of living organisms. 


a 


oe At last we have the end 
Question Settled of the Andover ques- 
tion, which began with 

some needless, but harmless, attempts on 
the part of one or two professors in the 
seminary to straighten out God’s justice, 
an effort which greatly alarmed certain 
conservative theologians who did not 
like to have it straightened out in any 
new way; and which has ended in the 
decision of the Visitors, who are the final 
protectors of orthodoxy, that the trustees 
were justified in moving the seminary to 
be under the wing of Harvard Univer- 
sity. There has been a great effort on 
the part of certain graduates to represent 
the removal as a going over to Unitari- 
anism; but they are of those who have 
not had their eyes open to the fact that 
Harvard is no longer Unitarian. Its 
theological professors are Baptists and 
Congregationalists, and a Congregation- 
alist was called from a leading pastorate 
to have charge of the religious interests 
of the university. The new Andover 
Seminary at Cambridge will remain en- 
tirely separate from the university, but 
will gain advantages for its students from 
the accessible lectures. Some years ago 
three of the ablest Andover professors 
left the institution, Professor Moore to 
go to Harvard, Professor Tucker to be- 
come president of Dartmouth, and Pro- 
fessor Harris to be president of Am- 
herst. The future of the seminary, 
which has lately had hardly as many stu- 
dents as professors, depends on the wis- 
dom of the trustees in securing and 
It is 


holding teachers of the first rank. 
men that draw pupils. 
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The unity of humanity in all 

ages and among all races, 

and the depth of the uni- 

versal family affections are hardly any- 

where better to be seen than in an ancient 

Babylonian psalm, from a period doubt- 

less as much as 2500 B. C., of which we 

find a translation in a French philo- 

logical journal. It is a prayer to Bel- 

Inlil, the protecting deity of Nippur, at 

a time of invasion and distress. After 

petitions repeated in various forms to the 

god :, 

“O honored one, repent, behold thy city; 

O lord of the world, repent, behold thy city. 

O lord of the faithful promise, repent, behold 
thy city; 

Eulil, father of the earth, repent, behold thy 
city,” etc., 

the prayer continues : 

“Unto the estranged city, when wilt thou be 
merciful, 

The city to which thou didst give abundant 
grain, 

Where the thirsty was satisfied to drink no 
more, 

Where the young bride could say, ‘My hus- 
band,’ 

Where the young mother could say, ‘My child,’ 

Where the maiden could say, ‘My brother,’ 

a the expectant mother could say, ‘My 
abe,’ 

Where the litle girl could say, ‘My father,’ 

Where men crowded or hurried in the streets, 

There the little ones perish, the great ones 
perish, 

Her booty the dogs defile, 

Her pillage the rude foe defiles 

In her banquetting hall the wind revels.” 


& 


About four million 
Christmas Trees Christmas trees were 

cut down in the forests 
this year; and in these days when we be- 
gin to think of preserving the forests the 
question has arisen in many a mind 
whether it is right thus to endanger the 
water supply from the hills. But let us 
do a little ciphering over it, or, rather, 
take the figures given out by the Forest 
Service at Washington. Four million 
trees—onestree for every fourth family 
—is a small number in the forest. If 
planted four feet apart they could be 
grown on 1,500 acres—that is, on two 
and a half square miles, the space of a 
rather large farm. This need not worry 
ts when we remember that the supply of 


The Old 
Affections 


lumber requires the cutting of 100,000 


acres every day in the year. Of course 
there has been damage in places by the 
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cutting of Christmas trees, particularly in 
the Adirondacks and some parts of New 
England ; but the damage is insignificant 


beside that by forest fires. In Germany 
they use more Christmas trees than any- 
where else in the world, and there they 
have the best system of forest preserva- 
tion. They grow the Christmas trees, 
and then cut them out to thin the forest, 
and make a good profit out of them. 
The Christmas sentiment and the pleas- 
ure to children are reason enough for 
using the land and cutting the trees, even 
at some loss, just as it pays to use land 
for a flower garden. What we need is 
more intelligence in caring for our for- 
ests, so that the small Christmas trees 
may be a sort of by-product, filling the 
interspaces while the permanent trees are 
growing for lumber. Or, indeed, it 
would be just as legitimate to cultivate 
ten acres of a farm for Christmas trees 
as for potatoes or grapevines or roses. 
We thank the Forestry Service for set- 
ting all this plain. Our consciences need 
not be disturbed. 


President Hadley tells a curious inci- 
dent in college history. About half a 
century ago, about the time that Presi- 
dent Eliot was in the. Harvard boat, the 
president of Harvard wrote to the presi- 
dent of Yale asking assistance in stop- 
ping the “contemptible and demoralizing” 
sport of intercollegiate boat-racing. The 
effort failed, not because boat-racing is 
so interesting a sight to the spectator, for 
President Hadley says he knows no other 
ordinary occupation of human life in 
which you go so far and see so little as 
does the spectator at a boat-race ; but be- 
cause such men as Charles W. Eliot were 
in the boat. It is the competition for 
prizes that men want to see. President 
Hadley says that if the college winners of 
today in intellectual contests are the 
strong men tomorrow in the nation, then 
intellectual ambition will come @0 its own, 
and effort and honor go to something 
higher than physical superiority. But has 
it not always been true that brains and 
scholarship in college have won the 
prizes in after life? 


Sd 
Think of this: With the beginning of 
the year we have a parcels post arrange- 
ment with Austria (not Hungary), un- 
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der which parcels which weigh eleven 
pounds and are three and a _ half feet 
long can be sent for twelve cents a 
pound ; but we have no such favor grant- 
ed to our own citizens as we give to for- 
eigners. The utmost limit we allow them 
is four pounds and a cent an ounce. 
Why don’t we do as much for our own 
citizens? Because it does not please 
Senator Platt and the powerful express 
companies. Japan has over fifty-two 
million dollars in postal savings banks ; 
we have none. ' 
& 

On the side in favor of postal savings 
banks may be mentioned not only the 
experience of European countries, but 
that of the Philippine Islands, where 
they have been establisht by our Govern- 
ment, to the great advantage of the 
people. In Hawaii they are asking for 
them again, for they had them before 
annexation. The Honolulu Chamber of 
Commerce, and practically all the bank- 
ers, have signed the request. In the city 
of Liége, Belgium, the children in the 
public schools have a deposit of over 
$70,000 in the school savings bank, and 
the practice teaches thrift from child- 
hood. 

se 

The tariff is “a local issue”—did not 
General Hancock when candidate for 
President say so? And who shall deny 
it now that Southern Democrats from 
North Carolina are urging the Ways and 
Means Committee at Washington, in the 
hearings, to raise the tariff on barytes. 
inasmuch as fine deposits of it have been 
found in that State? It is used to adul- 
terate white lead. So Louisiana wants 
a protective tariff on sugar, and South 
Carolina on rice. What is the difference 
between Democrats and Republicans 
anyhow? 

& 

Here is an unusual advertisement in an 
English newspaper : 

“To Bridge Players: On the 1st of Decem- 
ber, the birthday of our Gracious Queen, will 
you give one-twentieth of your bridge win- 
nings that day to assist in building an extra 
aisle to St. Paul’s Church, Winchester? ; 
If so, please forward the amount to Admiral 
R.,” ete. 

And yet about the earliest pronounce- 
ment by a Pope of Rome was directed 
against gambling. 
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The Passing of Otto Kelsey 


Ir was announced last week that Otto 


Kelsey, Insurance Superintendent of 
New York, had accepted appointment as 
First Deputy Comptroller under Comp- 
troller-elect Charles H. Gaus, and his re- 
tirement from the insurance department 
will leave the office open to an appointee 
of Governor Hughes. The slate makers 
have since been busy, and among the 
names mentioned for Insurance Superin- 
tendent are the following: Matthew 
C. Fleming, of New York; Senator Al- 
fred R. Page, of New York; former- 
Senator W. J. Tully, of New York; Sen- 
ator W. W. Armstrong, of Rochester, 
and H. H. Bender, of Albany. Gov- 
ernor Hughes is said to be considering 
the advisability of recommending to the 
Legislature an increase in the salary of 
the Superintendent of Insurance to $15,- 
000, in order to secure the services of a 
man with the requisite qualifications for 


the place. 
& 


More Changes in the Provident 
Savings 

THE Provident Savings Life Assur- 
ance Society, which has recently been so 
checkered in career, has now undergone 
one more transformation. The stock 
control again past last week, and Arthur 
G. Langham has resigned the presidency 
which he so recently assumed. His suc- 
cessor in the office is Commissioner EI- 
mer E. Rittenhouse, of Colorado, thru 
whose agency the Provident Savings was 
obliged, in 1907, to cease writing new 
business. The new owner of the ma- 
jority interest is nominally Judge Nash 
Rockwood, of Saratoga Springs. The 
Provident Savings has shown remark- 
able vitality in spite of very adverse con- 
ditions. The result of this last change 
in the company is expected to have ex- 
ceedingly beneficial results, and there is 
much ground for assuming that because 
of the change the company secures a 
new lease of life. Timothy L. Woodruff 


once held the control of the company and 
He sold 
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acted as president for a time. 
out to F. Augustus Heinze, 
Thomas and O. F. Thomas. 








actions between the Thomases and the 
Philadelphia syndicate headed by C. C. 
Coyle and John E. Grady were but re- 
cently in the public eye and excited wide 
newspaper comment. The company was 
rapidly going to pieces when the inter- 
vention of Mr. Rittenhouse arrested its 
disintegration. Its financial condition 
has since steadily improved, and it is 
stated that the impairment, which at one 
time was about $400,000, has been re- 
duced to less than $150,000. That under 
capable management, such as Mr. Rit- 
tenhouse is likely to give it, the com- 
pany can be made a flourishing institu- 
tion there is no doubt. 
we 

THE Official examination of the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company by the 
New York Insurance Department, which 
has just been completed, was the first 
made of the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company since the passage of the new in- 
surance laws, and was of a most search- 
ing character. Every item of income and 
disbursement was most carefully exam- 
ined and checked, and found to be cor- 
rect, as set forth in the company’s annual 
statement as of January Ist, 1908. The 
assets of the company were also careful- 
ly examined. The real estate was ap- 
praised by the department’s appraisers, 
and resulted in increased valuation. The 
bonds and stocks owned by the company 
were checked over, counted and valued 
by the department’s examiners, and the 
value of same was found to be within 
$4,500 of that claimed by the company. 
All the other assets were examined and 
found to agree with the company’s re- 
port. The reserve liability was thoroly 
checked over, and the policy records test- 
ed with the applications and with the pre- 
mium paying records. The unpaid death 
losses Were also checked and found cor- 
rect. The whole report must be very 
gratifying to the company and to those 
interested in it. 

ws 

FreDERICK A. BURNHAM, sometime 
president of the Mutual Reserve Life In- 
surance Company, who was under indict- 
ment in connection with the recent insur- 
ance scandals, suffered death by gas 
asphyxiation last week. 
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The Securities Market 


As a result of last week’s transactions 
on the New York Stock Exchange, a 
slight net advance in prices was shown. 
Four leading industrials gained an aver- 
age of about 3 points. United States 
Steel was not one of these. Steel issues 
were unfavorably affected by tariff testi- 
mony and the probability that protective 
duties will be reduced. The average gain 
for fifteen active railroad stocks was 
nearly 2% points, but for a majority of 
these issues the advance did not exceed 
1%. The average was raised by New 
York Central’s 554 and Union Pacific’s 
2%. Bond sales continued to be large, 
exceeding $11,000,000 on the 22d. Last 
year’s sales were only $526,000,000; this 
year’s, up to Saturday last, were twice 
as great, or $1,060,000,000. The recent 
course of the share market may be indi- 
cated by the statement that the average 
advance, for the ten most active stocks, 
in four weeks after the election, was 
about 10 points; that this was succeeded 
by a decline of 714, and that the recovery 
since the 22d has been about 434. 


& 


....Australasia’s wheat crop will be 
about 60,000,000 bushels, against 40,- 
800,000 a year ago, and the surplus for 
export will be 36,000,000 bushels. 


....1n Manitoba, where the telephone 
system is owned by the Government, 
rates for the coming year will be reduced 
by nearly 40 per cent: 


...+More than $25,000,000 has been 
paid out of the relief funds of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company—$15,050,- 
644 to members disabled by illness or ac- 
cident and $10,276,227 to the families of 
members who have died. 


....lhe Bankers’ Trust Company, of 
which E. C. Converse is president and J. 
F. Thompson vice-president, has elected 
the three following additional vice-presi- 
dents: Benjamin Strong, Jr., formerly 
secretary of the company; D. E. Pom- 
eroy, formerly treasurer, and Fred I. 


Kent, manager of the foreign exchange 
department of the First National Bank 
of Chicago. The former assistant secre- 
tary, F. N. B. Close, has been appointed 
secretary. The Bankers’ Trust Company 
has deposits of $36,810,000. 


....In 1908 there were constructed by 
the railroad companies in the United 
States only 3,214 miles of new main 
track, against 5,212 in 1907 and 5,623 
in 1906. In comparison with last year, 
Canada, on the other hand, shows a gain 
of 21% per cent., and the increase in 
Mexico was 23 per cent. 

.... Tables compiled by the Journal of 
Commerce show that dividend and inter- 
est disbursements in this country next 
month will amount to $180,250,188, 
against $182,653,533 a year ago. Inter- 
est payments are larger by about $5,000,- 
ooo than in January last, but dividends 
show a decrease of $7,500,000. 

....George T. Smith, vice-president, 
who has just been elected president of 
the First National Bank of Jersey City, 
was born in New York, and for thirty- 
five years has been connected with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, rising 
from clerk to general agent for New 
York and vicinity. Mr. Smith is vice- 
president of the Pavonia Trust Company 
and president of the Joseph Dixon Cruci- 
ble Company, one of the largest corpo- 
rations in New Jersey, and has recently 
been elected vice-president of the New 
Jersey Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany, of which William H. Corbin is 
president. Edward I. Edwards remains 
as cashier of the First National Bank, 
but the new vice-president is Robert E. 
Jennings. The directors are: Hamilton 
Wallis, Charles Siedler, George  T. 
Smith, William H. Corbin, Robert E. 
Jennings, Edward L. Young, Thomas J. 
Maloney and Edward I. Edwards. The 
First National Bank of Jersey City was 
organized in 1864, and has a capital of 
$400,000, surplus and undivided profits 
exceeding $1,250,000, deposits of nearlv 
$8,750,000, and total resources of over 
$10,700,000. 








